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CLASSIFIEDS 



Adi miy bi placad through tha DiDy, Room 
803, Studint Union BuDdIng, Btm to 2pm. 
.Dudlint It 2pm t«ra dtyt prior to publico- 
Hon. - ' ■■ /: w 1 . • 
McOn itudonti: S2.00 per diy; for 3 dayi, 
SI .75 por diy; mora than 3 dayt, SI. 50 per 
day. McOl taeuRy and ttaH: S3.00 per day. 
AI alhert: S3.S0 per day. (EucI change on> 
ly, ploaie). 

The Dally etitumet ns financial, reipon* 
tlbDIty tor errort, or dimage due lb errort. 
Ad will re-appear free of charge upon re- 
quoit If Intormetlon li Incorrect due to our 
.error. 

' The OaBy rotervei the right not to print a 
claiiHled ad. 

341 -ARTS.. ROOMS. HOUSINO 

S minutai walking distance to class. 1 & 2 
■ bedroom apartments. Urge room, modern 

conveniences, short term lease available. 
'155S-1S7S Summerhlll (near COle des 

Nelpes). 935-7274. 933-2222. 

Houte to Shire Responsible individùal 
sought to share renovated 3 bedroom 
Townhouse with two others. Hutchinson 
near fylilton. S min walk Jo. McGIII. All 
■amenities' $400/mo. Jack Williamson 
. 392-5814 (work)/845-5331. 

' Sublet: 2 1/2 on Lome Ave. $270/moi)lh 



Inludes heat. 8 or 12 month lease. 'Available 

immedlalely.. Call 266-1384 alter 5 pm.- 

Côte-dei-Nelget (Bus to Guy or l>lamondon 
Métros). Spacious 3 1/2, clean, hardwood 
floors, balcony, utilllles. $250/monlh, 
avail, now. 342-1545 626-6144. . 

Roomate wanted: Oulet non-smoker starling 
October 1. $185 including heat Upstairs 
house In Weslmount close to Metro, bus, 
shopping. Seml-turnished. 489-8544. 

Clean, bright beautilul floors. 2 1/2, 1 1/2' 
very close to campus, immediate occupan- 
cy. 933-1751. late evening or eariy morn- 
Ing. 849-7806 occastonal afternoons. 

Wanted: roomate to share spacious 7 1/2 
with two mature law students. Near Ven- 
dôme metro, women prelerred. rent 
S167.00 plus utilities. Call 486-5132 atter 
6:00 pm. 

Renovated 5 1/2, high ceilings, 15 tplnutes 
walk from McGIII, near Prince Arthur Mall, 
' $450.00 per month. Available Immediately 
call 845-3031, . 

Roomate? Student from Europe kwks for 
sharing accomodation. Teaches German, in 
Canada for. I^.D. If you ate, Interested In 
most popiitarlanguag«Ln Europe a good op- ; 
portunltyl'286^)85t j^^>%a^?^'--" ' ' ' " 



ATTENTION 

Nominations & elections to be held 
for the WOMEN'S UNION 
COORDINATING COMMITTEE 

Positions to be filled: 2 members at large 
Nomination perlo(d from Monday, 
Oct. 4 to Frifjay, Oct. 7. 
Nominations close at 5 pm . 



REGISTRATION 
EXTENDED 
for some 

MINI COURSES 



courses^ ilsiêâ 



The startln^^atesVfoFthe 
below have been postponed to thé'^'week 
statling October 11th. (N.B. Courses on 
Mondays will begin October 17th due to 
Thanksgiving.), To register for any of these 
courses, come to the Students' Society 
General office any day this .week from.9:30 to 
11:30 a.m. or from 2:30 p.m. to' 4:30 p!M^ 
For information call 392-8930, 392-8922.- 
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Roomate wanted to Share large, quiet, 
bright 5 .1/2, S minutes from 
(^mpiis.Female medical or graduate stu- 
dent, non-smol(er prelerred. Available Im- 
mediately. Rent $216/mont. Call 649-6254. 

Shars appartment ^ available, - Furnished 
modeni apartment; near metro,' shopping, 
fireproof building, bright, iqulet, pool, 
sauna, female student preferred, call 
487-5192 mornings, evenings. 

Share apt. female seelts same to share 2 
bedroom apartment 3 t)l6ocks from campus 
S150 Includes everything, ■849-4449. 
Sunny furnished 1 1/2 apartment lor rent. 
Hutchinson and Milton. For Oct. 15 or Nov. 
1 occupancy. $200 rent includes all. Rease ' 
call 843-8091 lor inquiries. 
Apparlment to share 6 1/2 in Outremont 
Bernard and Ouerbes call 276-8290. 

Good and Cheap rooms lor rent at Delte 
Fraternity: a lllestylo suprislngly relaxed - 
it's yours at 3653 University.. Phone 
Gord/Andrev^ at 266-1629 . 

' Mala roomate wanted to share large 5 1/2 
near metro. Phone 484-3333. 

Reomala^ wanted Furnished, sunny, 
1 spadous$i^||tj|Wro flooo^ 6 
'1/2;*Plm*St.*'Denn^"aréa. Student prefer- 
red. Phone 843-3543 - ask for Mary or 

John. 

343 - MOVERS 

The Ghetto dAover Need something moved? 
Closed truck, cheaper than trailer rental & 
NO HASSLE. Call Gary 744-6837. 

AH local moves done quickly and carefully 
by student with large closed truck. Fully 
equipped, reasonable rates. Available 
weekends. Call Stéphanie, 737-7540. 

350 -JOBS 

M.I.R.A Is hiring: U2 1.R. Students. French 
comprehension to an^yse arid code collec- 
tive agreements. 10 hre/week & full for- 
summer. Forward résumé to 
M.I.R.A/(Brontman 506) or see Pierre Cflti. 

352 -HEU» WANTED 

WANTED: Graduate student to act as recor- 
ding Secretary lor PGSS meetings. Please 
contact Steven Fraser, Secretary PGSS, 
Thomson House. Applications close when 
position Is tilled. ^ 

Mutic major for part time work at Phan- 
tasmagoria in classical record 
dept.-Thurs.,Fri., evenings & Sat. - 
843-3342. 

354 -TYPIHO SERVICES 

THESES, Reports, Manuscripts, Letters, - 
etc. 15 years experience In both languages. 
Rapid Service. $1.50/page/doubie. Work 



SADIE'S SUPER 
SPECIAL: 

Gretsky S^-penipack* 
-Regular prlce^$3T32 
•Reg. Sadie's price $2.50 
•Special sale price $1.90 

Offer good at both IocB' 
tlons while quaantities 
last^lmit 1 per customer 



t 



Restaurant 

MCGILL 





7:00 am -2^)0 am 
7:00 am -3:00 am 
. (FRiaSAI) 



X'-JT1'"7i - BREAKFAST ^ 
{d* Ij/lr- SPECfAl5 1 

"'^S MILTON I 



845-801 1*845-8382; 



.*lT-f^t,:ÇPEEDEyyERy|' 



rtone on IBM. Mrs Pauline Vignault • a three 
minute walk from McGIII campus. Telephone 
288-9638 Translation in several languages. 

.Typing: IBM Ills, Bilingual, reasonable 
rates, last/accurate/professionai work. 
Same day service. Use: 259-3537. 

Typing of term papers, reports, theses, 
resumes, letters. Close to McGIII. Good 

rales for good quality. 288-7913, 

Term papers. Theses, reports, lectures, etc 

- in English, French, Spanish - prolesslonal 
typist - only two blocks Ircm Campus • 
849-9708 - try weekends too. 

Term papers. Theses, reports, lectures, etc 

- in English, French, Spanish - prolesslonal 
typist - only two blocks Irom Campus • 
849-9708 • try vwekends too, 

ProfesstoMl:lirplng. of theses, reports; etc. 
on WORDlMI^K^Rfteen years, ex- 
perieneaflDelMllrall alter 6.00 pm 
731-4368.-"-''^^'^ 

Experienced Typist term papers - 
' AssignmentSK^' Notes ,-■ FactuèyiJheses. 
RàasenâblB rates7481-8995?*^'^' - 

TYPiNQ/EDITINQ/TRANSUTION Proles- 
slonal & experienced typist. Precision/care. 
Famllar with thesis lormat & speclllcatlons. 
Fast service. IBM Selectric ill call 
288-2741. . 

Typing service- Fast, accurate typing done 
on IBM selectric typewriter. $1.50/page. 
reduced rates for 20 pages or more. 
845-0004. 

356 -SERVICES OFFERED 

TERM PAPERS In English new and terriiy- 
Ing? M.A. lecturer otters help with research 
and writing skills. Also English Instniction, 

proolroading, Reasonable rates. 849-8954 
French/Spanish spoken. . 

Anorexia and Bulimia are being treated at 
the Montreal Centre'for Personal Growth. 
For more Information phone 284-0062. 
Sell-Esteem Therapy (individual and 
groups) Is being used to treat neurotic pro- 
blems. For more Information phone the 
Montreal' Centre for' Personal Growth at 
284-0062. . 

Ex*4'Laj:mipe',^halrdresser oilers spécial 
stiideht ^te $12.00 (SlO.OOj for wash, cut 
and blowdry.'Call Karen , at 279-3958 bel- 
ween 7:00 am • 8:30 am'."^ ' ' ' 

358 -WORK WANTED 

Baby sitter -, student seeks babysitting job 
during the week. Call 667-1700.-.;:: ' ■ 

361-AHTIClfSFORSAtE 

Bicycle CCM-5 speed S1S0. Dressmakers 
. Mannequin Acme Adlustable $25. call 
Johanna (evenings) 842-7388. 

Console Stereo Garrard Turntable Diamond 
stylus needle and am-lm stereo radio. Ex- 
cellant condition, bargain price. Call 
487-5192 mornings/evenings. 

15 gallon aquarium Fully equipped. Uke 
new and cheap. Call Audrey al 731-0371 or 
672-1236. 

FLUTE lor sale. Good condition, solid sliver, 
open hole. Make: Armstrong with extra 
B-loot S435. call Sandra, 484-6205. 

SM-Set size 6 Gatmoni Boots, S 326 
Salomon Blndiiigs, 160, Head skis. Condor 
Racing Poles with grip handle. Boot Rack 
$300. Call alter 6:00 482-1190. 

- 365 -WANTED TO BUY 

HOCKEY TICKETS for Canadians • US 
Islanders Thursday Old. 6. Good seats on- 
ly. Willing to pay SS. Call anytime alter 4 pm 
286-9892. .. ' . 

370.r- BIDES ;• . 

COIN' WEST? I am driving to Vancouver 
Thursday 6 October and am kxiking for 
somebody(ies) to share expenses — all the 
way or any sectkm. Call Mark Kuiten- 
brouwer 844-2797. . ■ ' 

Need a ride to New York City, to leave OcV 
tober 6 or 7 and return October 10 or 11. 
Will sharp expenses. Please call Teresa 
(731-1596). • 

372- LOST & FOUND 
LOST: ONE BUCK & STERLINQ CIGARETTE 
HOLDER Last Monday in the Union building, 
it found please return to Paula at the daily 

office. Reward. 

FOUND; Wallet of William Peer Hosein 
Please identity colour and content, lav 
286-0854. . .A^--,'---- -D 

Faund:Gold bracelet, near Rutherford. 
Building, on Monday. Contattdallyj!>i.: . ■ 



.Lost at Stones patty brown wallet: Importarit 
personal papers call night 488-5959. 

Lost a wide brown suede and skin belt In a 
locker in Womens' locker room, Currie Gym. 
II found, call Brenda: 481-9877. Thank you. 

374 -PERSONAL 

LIZ-ANNE i (ell In love with you in our Art 
History class. Please phone. SATISFIED 
NOW?. 

383 -LESSONS OFFERED 

Need to brush up your French grammar and 
syntax? French-Canadian, with teaching ex- 
perience In Germany seeks pupils any level. 
Hubert 524-0878 aHer 6 pm. 

Mature, serious student to tutor Introduc- 
tion to Financial Accounting: Call days after 

9 pm'284'3299:^'^^;^^ ' • ' . 
German language tutor available. Rease call 
667-1700. 

Train you voice and reduce vxal fatigue. 
Established Montreal Soprano, Madeleine 
' Osborne, has enlarged facilities for teaching 
voice. Near^Melro. Call 495-8771. 

" -.^^W!BlWg|lflTICESil^~ .^ 

ASSERTIVE TRAINING GROUPf 6 sessions' 
starting October 4th at 2:00 p.m. - Powell 
Bidg. room 301. Call Counselling Service, 
392-5119, to sign up. 

GRADUATE STUDENTS: Get Invohfed! Elec- 
tions lor: Speaker of Couhclli Chief Return- 
ing Olicer, Committee Positions will be held 
on October 12,- 7:30 pm at Thompsori 
House. 

SCIENCE STUDENTS: Try outs for the 
Science 'A' hockey team start soon. For in- 
formation about this and other intramural 
sports available to science students call 
Willis Grad at 483-3423. 

Student Wives & Single Mothers: We are 

forming a student family support group, 
possibly including play groups lor children, 
babysitting exchange, inlormation ex- 
change. Anyone Interested should call 
Susan al 989-9327. 

Chaplaincy Community supper every Tues- 
day at 5:30 pm, Newman Centre 3484 Peel. 
Come and share a meal for a modest dona- 
tion. Feel welcome to stay lor Fireside 
discussion. For Information 
392-5890/6711. 

IMPROVE YOUR MARKS this term by learn- 
ing how to study more effectively. Improve . 
your ability to concentrate In only six short 
weeks, through hypnosis. Improve 'your 
memory. For Information, call Or. Nathan 
Schlfl at 935-7755 or drop in to 1538 Sher- 
brooke Street West, Suite 7t0 and ask 
about the special student rates. 

Art's intramural Hockey Forming two teams 
(tentative Oct.' 11, 11-12:30 pm); Oct 14, 
8:15-9:30 pm; Oct 15 7-8:15 pm. Call 
on/before -.E()c:Smniu.932:7p81, Markus 
\. Pedriks 6B4-662a;^^SS8iBl^^^- 
Christmas In MaxkCSpwjal student's fare 
one month • VallatftGket call: Mabel 
845-8583 (Brenlngs) 392-5443. 

EdKing/Proolreading- theses, term papers, 
C.V's/Resumés, promotional blurbs, etc. 
Reasonable rates. Call 270-5901, alter- 

• noons or Evenings. 

FREE LECTURE how to Improve and build a 
super memory. Sunday evening at 7:00 pm. 
1538 Sherbrooke Street West, Suite 710. 
Please reserve by calling Dr. Nathan Schifl 
at 935-7755. 

GRADUATE STUDENTS: All PGSS Council 
Representatives must communicate their 
name, telephone numbers and department 
to Steven Fraser, Secretary, PGSS, Thom- 
son House as soon as possible. 

Law- are you interested In law? The Pre-Law 
Undergraduate Society holds Its llrst 
meeting Thursday In Leacock 41 1 at 4. New 



members welcome.' 



.■.-•f'v'VLy'.f 



EUCTIONS: VP-External, VP-Internal, MSB 
Council Representative. October 12, 7:30 ' 
pm Thomson House. Submit nominations to 
Steven Fraser, secretary, PGSS prior to 
meeting. . 

Tha MÂQIII Choral Swiety Isa accepting new 
members on Wednesday evenings at 7:30 in 
Strathcona Music Building rm 304. Ail are 
welcome.— • 



;? 387 -VOLUNTEERS 



thtanslsd In Volunteer work? Come to a 
comthunlty McGIII meeting today -4-5 pm. 
^Roohv40a/UolDo.vè'- .^ f li . i m . 
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15 arrested protesting arms in CD. 



by Julienne Pidduck 

In the early morning light of Fri- 
day, September 30, a procession ot 
fifteen people dressed in long b!acl< 
robes, carrying dolls and coffins 
made Its way to the front of the Ex- 
ternal Affairs building in Ottawa. 

The group placed .the«|)lastic 
dolls on the two blacl( ôiffins^'nd 
' formed a seml-clrcle around them, 
ignoring a sizeable presence of Ot- 
tawa police and ROMP. One by one, 
the demonstrators stepped forward 
and poured their own blood onto 
the dolls. Each individual made a 
dedication, clarifying their action 
as a protest against Canadian sup- 
port of American intervention in 
Central America. More blood 
decorated the External Affairs 
Building sign. 

..The 15 protestors then silently 
lifted the blood-covered coffins on- 
to the road and sat down behind 
them. They formed a blockade of 
the eastbound- traffic on Sussex 
Drive, preventing cars from enter- 
ing the External Affairs parking lot. 

The police quickly cleared away 
the coffins and dragged the 
biockaders to the side of the road. 
The protestors immediately return- 
ed to their positions only to be ar- 
rested. All 15 were taken away by 
squad cars within twenty minutes. 
There was no violence by either 
police or demonstrators. < 

The entire group was releasee* 



the same day on their own, 
recognisance. Fourteen were 
charged with public mischief; the 
fifteenth, a minor, has not yet been 
charged. 

This civil disobedience 
demonstration was organised by 
the Anti-Intervention Action Com- 
mittee, a part of the Alliance for 
Non-Violent Action (ANVA). ANVA 
was responsible for anti-cruise pro- 
tests at Litton Industries in Toronto 
and Griffiss Air Base in Rome,*New 
York. 

This event was significant for. 
two reasons. This was the first 
public link between disarmament 
and Central American intervention., 
According to ANVA publications, 
any intervention by a nuclear power 
Increases the possibility of nuclear 
deployment as a last-ditch remedy 
for the humiliation of defeat. 

Of even greater importance, 
September 30th marked the first 
recognition of specific Canadian in- 
volvement In Central America. 
Traditionally, protests have ad- 
~dressed U.S. actions, while 
substantial Canadian diplomatic, 
military and economic complicity 
was ignored. 

In the diplomatic sphere, Canada 
has never taken a clear position on 
Central America. In a 1981 Han- 
'sard (the House of Commons 
record), Mark MacGulgan, then 
External Affairs Minister, stated: 



"I am not aware that we have any 
serious obligations in that part of 
the world, in Central America, 
which is not an area of traditional 
Canadian interest, it is not an area 
in which we have any particular 
claim to knowledge of what is going 
on." This non-position Is Inter- 
preted as support of the 
Americans. 

Economically, Canadian govern- 
ment and business are Implicated 
in Central America through 
bilateral, multilateral and military 
"aid" and investment. 

Bilateral aid consists of direct 
assistance from the Canadian 
A government through either the 
"^Canadian ' International Develop- 
ment Agency (CIDA) or the Export 
Development Corporation (EDO). 
Though this sounds generous. In 
actuality, 80% of this aid Is 
"tied"; it must be spent on Cana- 
dian products. The result Is that 
taxpayers subsidise uncompetitive 
domestic Industry, the receiving 
country does not necessarily get 
the best goods or the ones it needs 
most. 

In 1980, Canada cut off bilateral 



aid to El Salvador because of 
human rights violations, but CIDA 
presently Is completing a previous 
contract for a $10.3 million hydro- 
transmission line of strategic value 
to junta forces. Canadian aid con- 
tinues full speed ahead to the dic- 
tatorships, of Guatemala and Hon- 
duras, and to a much lesser extent, 
to Nicaragua. In addition, Canadian 
money sponsors many projects In 
Central America through 
multilateral aid. 

The third important economic 
link between Canada and Central 
America is military sales. Under the 
Export and Import Permit Act, a 
permit is réquired for the export of 
military commodities to all destina- 
tions except the U.S. In 1982, the 
Act announced that military com- 
modities may not be exported to: 

• Countries involved in hostilities or 
where there is an imminent threat 

of hostilities;,.,.; , : 

• Regimes considered to be wholly 
repugnant to Canadian values and' 
especially where such equipment 
could be used against civilians. 

Arms exporters have followed the 
letter, if not the principle, of this 



regulation. Weapons and com- 
ponents are sold to the U.S. or 

other intermediaries which then 
use these arms in Central America 
or sell them to such "repugnant" 
and warfaring regimes as El 
Salvador, Guatemala and Hon- 
duras. 

Pratt & Whitney, Inc., a Longuell 
branch of the U.S. weapons corn- 
glomerate United Technologies, 
now produces the PT6A engine. 
-The PT6A (technically a non- 
military commodity) is specialised 
(or use in counter-Insurgency air- 
craft, and was developed with $80 
million in federal grants. This 
engine has been used in the Israeli 
Arava 201 counter-insurgency 
plane; 25 Aravas were sold to El 
Salvador and an unspecified 
number to Guatemala, Honduras 
and Somoza's forces during the 
1970's. 

Not only does the September 
30th demonstration point out the 
extent of Canadian involvement in 
Central America but it also 
underlines the need of a clear and 
independent Canadian foreign 
policy. 



Info chain formed 



by Claire LanctOt 

An astonishing wealth ol infor- 
mation is available In a small suite 
at 1224 Ste. Catherine. There, fjve 
Latin American journalists co- 
ordinate the activities of the Agen-. 
cia Latino Americana de informa- 
cion (ALAI), an agency founded. In 
Montréal In 1976. 

In March of 1977, a founding 
document made the orientation of 
ALAI explicit: "ALAI Is born 
politically committed to the social 
transformation of Latin America. 
This committment does not imply 
affiliation with a partisan political 
line... ALAI has as its immediate 
objective the task of contributing to 
the development of mass 
movements in Latin America. A 
task, which, by the very nature of 
ALAI. is not of the order of agitation 
or propaganda, but rather of 
systematic information." 

In the first two years of its ex- 
istence, ALAI came to see the 
'necessity of developing linkages 
with the social movement and those 
groups and communication teams 
who play a role therein, groups like 
PUEBLO (Mexico), VOCES DEL 
CAMPO (Mexico). INFORMACION 
SiSTEMATICA CColombia) and 
CENTRO''DE DOCUMENTACION 
HONDURAS (Honduras). 

A first meeting, el Primer En- 
cuentro de Comunlcacldn Popular, 
was held in Montréal, in October 
1978 and an information network 
was co-ordinated. A second En- 
cuentro was held in the Dominican 
Republic In March 1980. Mutual 
.vSupportsWas stiBssed. Bilateral .ex- 
^changes; werejdeyelo cm- 



tinued until the third Encuentro in' 
Lima. Peru, March 1982. 

At this third and most recent 
meeting, ALAI and ten other teams 
produced a final co-ordinating 
declaration. Moved by a common 
conception of the role of popular 
communication as an alternative 
source of Information countering 
the transnational press , agencies, 
they published their four objec- 
tives: 

• Exchanging experiences In the 
fields of communication, informa- 
tion, education and popular 
documentation 

• Exchanging evaluations of 
methodology and techniques used 

• Making known the Latin 
American problem and the alter- 
natives advocated by popular 
movements In conflict zones; 
defending human rights 

• Increasing exchanges and con- 
tacts with other groups. 

.The Montréal-based ALAI has set 
up its documentation center within 
the following framework: 

• 2,200 references; 

• 600 regular and occasional 
publications; 

• Thousands of original documents 
produced by Latin American 
organizations; > 

• Hundreds of brochures, copies of 
studies, research texts; 

• Newspaper cuttings from various 
countries. 

Opening its doors to the public 
three days a week, ALAI can play 
an important Information 
dissemination role for university 
students, professors, solidarity 
groups, journalists and interested 
Individuals. " . . . . ■ 




NIcaraguan soldiers parading at a new tank unveiling In Managua this August. The war with the 
^lyi^^'JunM page 16. 

Group looks to Central America 



by Mark Smith 

The McGill Central American . 
Group has recently changed Its 
name, and with Its new name the 
group has redeflnedlts approach to 
Latin American politics. Formerly 
the McGill Student's Support Com- 
mittee for El Salvador, the MCAG 
now recognizes that problems fac- 
ed by El Salvador are Intercon- 
nected with those of other nations 
in that region. 

Pierre Ostiguy, president of the 
• MCAG,says,"The name has been 
changed not because of Ideological 
reasons, but so that we can now 
appeal to a broader base." 

The MCAG is now registered only 
as a special interest group but last 
year was part of the Student's 
Society's External Affairs depart- 
ment. As a result, says MCAG 
member Leslie Meyers. "We no 
longer have to be accountable to 
Student's Society." 
This year the Group .pians.to work, 
'to ' Increase '"^krenesS" of ^Jihe! 



political and social situations in El 
Salvador, Nicarauga, and 
Guatemala. Presently they are 
focusing on the plight of à large 
Salvadorean refugee group in Hon- 
duras. 

"I recently gave a conference on 
the matter here and have also sent 
letters to, one U.S. congressman 
and to iJ.N. representatives In 
Geneve and Honduras," says 
Ostiguy. 

The refugee camps, which are 
the MCAG's Immediate concern, 
are located in Honduras within 35 
km of the Salvadorean border. 
There, in Mesa Grande and Coi- 
omoncagua. approximately 17.000 
dispossessed Salvadoreans live. 
Both the U.N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees and the Honduran ar- 
my favour action to relocate these 
people. 

The U.N. wishes to move these 
people out of danger and help pro- 
mote self-sufficiency by placement 
in Northern Honduras.- The 



refugees object to this plan since it 
would be a difficult relocation for 
the group, composed nearly eighty 
per cent of women and children. 

In addition to raising awareness 
about these canips, the MCAG has 
tentatively planned a project to 
make colouring books to send to 
children in the Mesa Grande camp. 
The children in the camp there lack 
toys and this venture would be 
supported by the U.N. who would 
supply colouring pens. 

The MCAG is also sponsoring a ' 
lecture on October 27 by the ex- 
patriate American writer, Margaret 
Randall, on the topics of "The Role 
of Women in Nicaragua During and 
After The Revolution" and "The 
Emergency Situation In 
Nicaragua'.'. 

The MCAG is a member of the 
Montreal Salvador Committee and 
the Quebec Central American Net- 
work. The group's first meeting is 
next Tuesday at 5:00 p.m. in ropm 
406 of the Union Building. 
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U.S. arms contras 



I - 



by Timothy Goutdson 

.While the largest peacetime 
military build-up In history 
'saturates the Pentagon's ar- 
maments resevoir, the. overflow 
finds its way Into the hands of Cen-i 
tral American armed forces. | 
This is the theme of a document 
published by the National Ac- 
tion/Research on the Military In- 
dustrial Complex (NARMIC) entitl- 
ed "The Central American War: A 

^ÀQùliiej^ta the U.S. Military 

^MdHip:'*': V - 

• NARMIC Is a project of the 
American friends Service Commit- 
tee operating in-the U.S., whose 
facts and perspectlvesjnj^.effort 
are, "aimed at exposingTiie.fùtlIity 
of trying to solve weapons pro- 
blems that are deeply rooted In 
. political, economic and social op- 
pression, and encouraging policies 
that speak to the real sources of the 
conflict." 
. Popular Press Inadequate 

tnpj^^Jhe report also serves to fill a 
'void left by inadequate coverage In 
the commercial press. The Central 
American Issue has ail " 
been portrayed by the 
cold-war terms. For instance, In an 
ABC networi< newscast, anchor- 
man Frank Reynolds gave the 
following Introduction:. "And now 
for more on El Salvador and other 
aspects of U.S./Sovlet relations, 
here is Peter Jennings in 
Moscow." 

. . NARMIC argues for the need to 
'recognise Central American con- 
' filets primarily as. deep-rooted 
dynamic popular responses to 
economic and social repression. 
CIA Destabilsatlon Plans 
The document points to 
numerous destabilsatlon efforts by 
the U.S. to repress . peasant- 
organised and popular urban 



^^^^^ 

showing the ground-work laid for 
an armed pan-american counter- 
revolutionary force. This evidence 
Is further, supported by recent 
reports In the Manchester Guardian 
citing CIA support, for 12,000 to 
15,000 anti-government rebels in 
Nicaragua. 

Also contained. in U.S. foreign 
policy, priorities is Economic War- 
fare, according to NARMIC. The 
strategy begins with U.S. gover- 

. ment pressure on private banks to 
discourage them from making 
loans to Nicaragua, in addition to 
vetoing loans by international len- 
ding agencies. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration has attempted to in- 
terfere with Nicaragua's exports to 
the U.S. and supports counter- 
revolutionary forces that attack and 
kidnap peasants In an attempt to 

,sabatoge the coffee harvest there. 

C U.S. Aggressive Self-Defanse 

in the meantime, Washingtoh is 
generously distributing economic 
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wing allies to succeed In the over- 
throw of the Sandinlsta regime In 
Managua. According to President 
Reagan's doctrine of "aggressive 
self'defense," Deputy Defense 
Secretary Paul Thayer lias ordered 
the armed forces to plan for ex- 
panded operations In Central 
America, according to a recent 
report In The New York Times. 

Military aid In Central America 
Includes extensive military training 
according to NARMIC. U.S. train- 
ing includes: 

• An international military educa- 
tion and training program. 
.• Foreign military sales campaigns. 
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McGill graduate heads 
Nica's biggest paper 



by Peter F. Kultenbrouwer 

Carlos Fernando Chamorro Is the youngest son of Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro. who was shot In 1978 by then dictator of 
Nicaragua, Anastaslo Somoza. The father was the outspoken 
editor of la Prensa, then a newspaper opposing the dictator- 
ship. It was this act which unified Nicaragua behind the 
Frente' Sandinlsta par la, Uberacion Nacionale (FSLN) and 
brought on the successful triumph of the Revolution In July 
1979. 

The younger Chamorro graduated from McGIII University in 
1977. He then returned to Nicaragua and worked with the 
FSLN until Its triumph, when he was appointed editor of the 
•new government newspaper, Barricada. (The name comes 
from the paving-stone barricades which were essentlal_ to the 
triumph of the revolution). He granted me this Interview In 
his office at Barricada July 12 this summer, Just a week 
before the revolution's fourth anniversary. 

Though he got out of university just six years ago, there is 
nothing of the boy or the student In Chamorro. He Is an In- 
tensely committed man, preoccupied and never humourous. 

Dally: Can you tell me a bit about the history of Barricada and 
of your involvement with it? 

Chamorro: Barricada was tounded on July 25, 1979; tliat was 
six days after the triumph of the revolution. For many years, 
all the propaganda of the FSLN in the past was underground. 
After the victory, people in our directorate saw the immediate 
necessity of creating a newspaper, and I started worl<lng 
there from the beginning. I had some experience In. the past 
working as a reporter at La Prensa and I also was working 
with the. FSLN since ig7MVj||en, Barricada was founded I 
was a member of the edjtbrTteam: Three months later I was 
named editor. 

Dally: What kind^ newspaper was Barricada originally and 
how has it chsi^l^. 

Chamorro: When you waiit to put a iragazine or a newspaper 
together, you spend months, sornStiimsTyearSi, planning 
what you're going to do. This newspaper was born in two 
days, so there was no conception of design, or different sec- 
tions, or specialism In terms of journalism. We just had to 
put a newspaper In the street and that's what we did. I 
would say the first two years were years of experimentation. 
We had not much experience In lournalism. It was pnly dur- 
ing the third year that we started to gain full control of what 
we were doing. 

Dally: Barricada has always been the official organ of the 
FSLN, so as the FSLN evolves, then Barricada must evolve 

Chambm: That is correct. And also as the people evolve, the 
newspaper is also evolving. 

Daily: How does the journalistic goal of Barricada fit in with 
its goal of being the official organ of the FSLN? 
Chamorro: Well, there is absolutely no contradiction between 
journalism and having-a concrete political view. I don't think 
there Is any newspaper in the world that could claim to be 
neutral, or purely objective. 1 think everyone defends a 
political position. The only difference is that we said openly 
that we represent a political party which |s the vanguard of 
thé NIcaraguan people. . There are many s^^^ newspapers 
who don't say anything, but they represent class interests. 
So we don't see any contradiction between going out in the 
street and picking up news and having our own political pos- 
tions. We try to do it in a professional manner, we try to be 
objective In the sense of geiting different points of view, but 
we have our point of vIeW also. 
Dally: How doès Barricada fit in with the construction of a 
socialist state? , u , ■ .u 

Chamorro: Well, we play an important role In helpmg the 
NIcaraguan people with their advance towards the construc- 
tion of a new society because we are an organ of information 
. and also an organ of education of the masses. Our aspiration 



Is to be everywhere the masses are fighting ito transform 
society, whether it Is In the factory. In the war-front, or In the 
school, the services, the house; wherever they are, the 
newspaper should report the problems, the aspirations, and 
the limitations that the masses are suffering, in order to find 
solutions for them. And 1 would say also that the newpaper 
has an Important cultural role, in the sense of helping to put 
together all the feelings of national intergration of this coun- 
try. I believe that revolutionary Journalism Is not only to 
change content, but also forms. 

Nicaragua was not a country in the real sense of the word 
until the 19th of July of 1979. We had decades of American in- 
tervention in the country, we had decades of dictatorship, we 
had decades of a total negation of our history, of our cultural 
background, and It's about time we give our people the feel- 
ing of security, the feeling of strength, the feeling that we are 
an independent nation and that we are building our own 
history. It's important for us to recover our past, to recover 
our culture, because those are the strongest weapons we 
have to build an Independent nation. • 
Daily: An article published in toother Jones magazine In June 
^called Barricada the "Wall Street Journal" of the revolution 




Carlos Fernando Chamorro 



and said it was largely styled alter Pravda In the Soviet 
Union. How do you maintain your critical stance without 
alienating people in the FSLN? 
Chamorro: First of all i Insist that there is no contradiction 
between being a journalist and being a revolutionary militant. 
Most of the people. that work here... are members of the 
FSLN., We could be In the army, we could be doing mass 
workî or/party work, or International work, and we are slipp- 
ly'dôIngîoUrnâilstlc work. Why should the aspiration of being 
critical alienate us from the FSLN? The FSLN is not Isolated 
from the masses. If we were a kind of a political bulletin of 
the FSLN, we should not claim to be a newspaper. We, 
should not claim to get to the masses. 
Dally: What are the historical antecedents of this type of jour- 
nalism? 

Chamorro: Well, 1 think about our own experience. We won 
the revolution not only because there was too much Injustice 
in this country, or because Somoza was very repressive, or 
because the Sandinistas became good fighters, but also 
because we were able to gain the consciousness of the whole 
nation. And we were able to do It' because of the examplè of 
our martyrs, but also because of the capacity of transmitting 



same time I think there are good journalistic traditions in the 
country that we are Integrating .into our own tradition. 
Daily: Barricada reports the progress of the revolution. So if 
there are shortcomings, that means Barricada has to have a 
bad mood one day, that it can 't always be full of good news. 
Chamorro: We're not totally satisfied (with the pape^).but I 
would not say we are full of good news. We have a tot of pro- 
blems in the revolution, and we don't try to hide those pro- 
blems, and because we are under permanent aggressive at- 
tacks of the Reagan Administration, of the Honduran Army, 
of the Somozistas on the Northern border and those other 
people In the South. There are many sad news of 
Nicaraguans who are dying fighting this war of aggression. 
There is also reporting about economic problems, about 
shortages... 

Dally: What is Barricade's opinion about the general elec- 
.tions planned for 1985? 

Chamorro: Weil, we think that elections are not what deter- 
mine 'democracy. There are many countries in the world 
where you have elections constantly but I don't think they . 
have any kind of a democratic system, in our case, we 
believe that the elections that we will have in 1985 will make 
even better the system of popular participation that we have 
In the country. • ' 

Dally: How does Barricada fit In with the other two dally 
newspapers in the country? 

Chamorro: Well, I would say El Nuevo Diario plays a com- 
plementary role. They give more Importance to some sectorSj. 
like to Christian sectors who are with the revolution. They 
also have a lot more room than us to write, and also even to 
make mistakes. We have to be very careful, because 
whatever we say will be taken as the official word of the 
FSLN. .' • . , • 

And in the case of La Prensa, I would say that La Prensa Is 
'the official organ of conservative' Interests In the country. It 
has nothing to do with La Prensa that existed for 50 years In 
this country. I worked myself at La Prensa In the past and It 
was a totally different- newspaper. Today | would say it's In 
isolation from the masses because it's not covering what is 
happening in this country., it's generally concerned about 
what's happening with a minority of the population; My main 
criticism of La Prensa is that they are not, as they claim, an 
independent newspaper. 1 think they have concrete and 
direct links with conservative sectors of this country, in- 
cluding businessmen, conservative sectors of the. church 
and rightist political parties... and even more than that, I 
would say, there are some expressions of foreign Interests jn 
_ Prensa's line. 

Dally: How was La Prensa before the revolution? 
Chamorro: Well, La Prensa was a democratic, progressive, 
independent paper that gave an important contribution to the 
overthrowing of Somoza. It was not a totally revolutionary 
line, but it was very progressive, independent, democratic... 

Alter the revolution It was born with the same line, but 
alter 6-7 months they had an internal conflict and about 85 
per cent of the paper's staff left to form El Nuevo DIarlo. 
° Dally: How do you feel about censorship there? 
Chamorro: Well; I think censorship Is a necessity of this mo- 
ment of the revolution, considering that we are not living a 
normal situation, that we are In a state of war, that we are 
facing an aggression from the most powerful nation of the 
world, and that this aggression takes place not only in 
military terms, but thére are experiences In Latin America, 
the most recent one in Chile about:the::ro|ecEI.Mercurlo 
played, there are experiences in Jamaica about thé rote that 
the Dally Gleaner played, and the links that It had with the 
CIA. And I feel that the NIcaraguan revolution has the right to 
defend itself against! the- potenilaltdestabliizing role that a 
newspaper like La Prensa could play and has played. 
Dally: How does Barricada report foreign news from Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union? Is the policy to be uncritical? 
Chamorro: We reflect the policy of the FSLN towards the 
Soviet Union and most of the other parties of Eastern Europe, 
which is a friendly policy, the result of a new relationship 
since the victory of the revolution. They have giyen an impor- 
tant contribution to the revolution just like Mexico, France, 
Spain, Venezuela, and other countries of Latin America and 
Western Europe have given to the Revolution. If the FSLN 



the ideas of the necessity of a revolution to a whole nation.,, wanted to be critical, it would have it's own ways of 
That's one of the main sources of our experience. Artd St'tl^e'''- Vr^Ksrtffib that. " ' ''^'-f'^f i J 
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Catholic theology sparks revolution 



by Joanne Tilden 

UiUmtfim theology usually con- 
jùrésXup lrlgger:happyj^açhlnB 
gunners In clerical collà^'^' 
Robert McAfee Brown 
. . American Catholic writer 
and theologian 

For liberation theologists, faith 
must be active In changing the 
material and political conditions of 
the oppressed. "Liberation 
theology articulates Christian com- 
mitment to a preferrentlal option for 
the poor," states Marsha Hewitt a 
Concordia doctoral student In 
liberation theology. 

This commitment stems from the 
belief that God reveals himself on 
the side of the poor. . 



Notice 



The President of the Students' Society of McG\\\ 
University has requested of the Joint Management 
Committee that It convene a meeting with all' Club 
Presidents to discljss their grievances and consider 
creating a mechanism to prevent arepeat In the future. 
To Implement this we are asking that the President or 
signing officer for all Funded and Non-Funded 
Students' Society organizations appear at the 
designated times and dates If hey wish to present their 
complaints. ■ 



Society Activities & Senices:. 

Today, Oct. 5th, 1983, 
Centre, 5:30 p.m. 



Room 310, University 



Functional Groups: 

Today, Oct. 5th, 1983, Room 310, University 
Centre, 7:30 p.m.. 

Funded Interest Groups:'f^^f > 

Wednesday, Oct. 19th, 1983, Room 310, University 
Centre, 5:30 p.m. 

Non-Funded Interest Groups (which ^applied for 
funding) ■■"'VÀ'--:S^^i! 

Wednesday, Oct. 19, 1983, Room* 310,Hjnlverslty 
Centre, 7:30 p.m. 

, Non-Funded interest Groups (which did not apply for 
funding but wish to make a presentation): 

Wednesday, Nov. 2nd, 1983, Room 310, University 
Centre, 5:30 p.m. 

Paul A. Relily 
Chairman 

■ > ^ , , Joint Management Committee 



by Jocelyne lj]oie 

More than one third -of the 
Salvadorean population can't read. 
For' Morth Americans, going to 
school is a mandatory part of life. 
For many Latin Americans, books 
are' pages cluttered with in- 
decipherable characters. 

Latin America's 20 different 
republics have varying degrees of 
literacy. For example, In 
Guatemala, 45.5 per cent of the 
population Is illiterate, according to 
Développement et Paix, with 



8:00 P.M. EVERY THURSDAY at the NEWMAN CENTRE, 3484 Peel St. (north of Sher- 
brooke) 
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"Look atjhe p eople Jesus hung 
out virithi'.^SI^Hewltt. "...the riff 
raff so to speak. Liberation 
theologists tell you it wasn't all for 
nothing." 

These radical theologists reject 
the traditional church view that 
spiritual life is more. Important than 
politics. They iiisisif^they are not 
just using religion as a means to 
their political ends. They* per- 
sistently point to the scriptures for 
support. 

"They see a definite liberation 
thrust to the Bible that traditional 
theology downplays. For liberation 
theologists, the Kingdom of God 
has its beginnings here and now, 
not In some other world," says 
Hewitt. 

Some North American critics call 
liberation theology merely a 
justification for violence and revolu- 
tion. This feeling, however, seems 
to be absent in Latin America 
where many Church people have 
taken up arms. Pacifists, such as 
iteider Câmara, arch-bishop of 
Recife, Brazil, respect and work 
closely with revolutionaries, though 
they themselves do not use 
violence. 

"It's true that political activism 
seems antithetical to the Christian 
mission in the world.'' says 
Hewitt, "but an explanation Is 
possible." 

Camilo Torres -typifies the priest 
turned revolutionary. A Columbian 
Jesuit, he was killed in 1965 in the 
role of a guerrilla. 

"Torres said that as long as 
material Injustices occur, he could 
not participate In mass. Unless he 
goes out and fights, all the poor 



have a grievance against hiin," ex- 
plained Hewitt. 

. She added, that "central to the 
Catholic tradition is thé concept of 
reconciliation. Before a priest or 
anyone can participate in mass, 
s/he must be In reconciliation with 
his or her neighbours." Conse- < 
quently, Torres would not par- " 
ticipate at mass until . injustices 
were rectified. 

One half of the priests in Latin 
America are European by birth. 
Many of these were educated at the 
Louvain seminary In Belgium, 
known for its liberal traditions. 

"When they came to Latin 
America and saw the conditions of 
poverty and oppression, many 
became radicalised and redefined 
their priestly diitles like Camilo Tor- 
res," says Hewitt. 

Disillusionment with develop- 
ment policies has greatly detennin- 
ed the political direction of libera- 
tion theology. "Many Latin 
American countries are 
economically dependent on 
multinational corporations whose 
practices of cashcropping cause 
famine and keep the peasants un- 
skilled. . - 

"You have to keep In mind that 
In most Latin American countries 
there are no traditions of liberalism 
and dem9cracy. Government op 
position is non-existent and 
of dissent are hushed by torture of 
disappearances. Many liberation 
theologists think there is a situation 
of .Institutional violence in Latin 
America that can only be ter- 
minated through another limited act 
of violence: revolution." says 
Hewitt. 



Liberation theology started in 
Latin America- but has spread to 
African and Asian natioiis. In Latin 
America if has given birth to the 
Base Community Church, which is 
Catholic, but separate from the 
heirarchical Catholic Church. 

"The Base Community Church is 
a revolutionary structure made up 
of local, autonomous base com- 
munities. They demonstrate how 
life could be after the revolution," 
explains Hewitt. 

A principle goal of the new 
church is "conscientisation" — a 
process of self and group reflec- 
tion. Priests'and nuns participate, 
but communities assume their own 
dynamism and lay leadership. The 
groups also take action against . 
problems of housing, food and 
literacy. There are between 70 and 
80 thousand of such communities 
in Brazil alone, according to 
Hewitt. - 

Hewitt believes the Basé Com- 
munity Church Is essential to suc- 
cessful revolutions in Latin 
America. "Both Fidel Castro and 
Ernesto 'Che' Guevara have talked 
explicitly about the need to work 
with the religious," she says. 

Most liberation theologists hope 
that some kind of socialism will 
succeed the existing military 
^reginies. However, they don't want 
to^'replace one set of rulers with 
another. In Hewitt's opinion, Base 
communities could provide the 
model for post-revolutionary 
political orgariisation. . but that 
could only occur if their structure of 
decentralised' power is not 
betrayed. 



Literacy split along sex lines 



Parlll . 

Perspectives on Christianity 



OCTOBER 6 
OCTOBER 13 
OCTOBER 20 



"Social SplrituallfV" 
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statistics from September. 1982. 
-According to the 19B3 Statistical 
Abstract of Latin America, in Chile 
11.9 per cent of the people cannot 
read. 

"in some cases, the parents can 
send their children to schiral. but 
when they reach the age of ten. 
their parents take them out of 
school, because they need the 
child's help financially," says Pro- 
fessor André MichalskI, chairper- 
son of the McGiil Hispanic Studies 
Department. 

In Chile, school Is compulsory 
through 6th grade, adding to the 
literacy of the general population. 
Compulsory education at an early 
age encourages children to con- 
tinue their education. ' ' 

The children of lower class 
families attend public schools. 
"Middle class and wealthy families 
send their children to schools nin 
by foreigners such as 'lycée 
français ' and Deutsche Schuie 
(German school). Wealthy families 
even send their children to study In 
other countries lllte Switzerland, 
the United States or Canada," says 
Michalski. 

The University of Chile "Is hard 
to get Into", says Karen van Bavel. 
a McGill student who lived in Chile 
for 13 years. "The entrance exams 
are very hard," she explains. 

Consequently, Chile has a higher 
standard of education than other 



Latin American countries. Argen- 
tina, which also has a compulsory 
education system, has a com- 
paratively low illiteracy level of 7.4 
per cent as stated in the Statistical 
Abstract of Latin America. 

Several other countries In Latin 
America have high Illiteracy levels. 
The illiteracy rate in Honduras is 
43.1. Nicaragua's has dropped to 
12 per cent since the revolution. 
The country with the lowest il- 
literacy rate 'In the region is 
Uruguay, with 6.1 ^per cent of its 
population unable to read. 

Almost 33 per cent of the 
Dominican Republic's population Is 
illiterate. This contrasts with the 
country's pride In Santo Tomas 
University in Santo Domingo. 
Dominican officials claim the 
university, founded in 1538, is the 
oldest in the Western Hemisphere. ' 

Many schools are affiliated with 
the Roman Catholic Church. "In 
Chile, the Catholic University is 
funded by the Church, but the 
University of Chile is funded by the 
Government," says van Bavel. She 
also reports that government fun- 
ding to universities is very limited. 

Latin America's illiteracy rate is 
higher in rural areas than in cities. 
Half the populations of some coun- 
tries live in one city. For example, 
half of Uruguay's population live In 
Montevideo, the country's capital. 

please turn to page 8 



by Federico Hidalgo 

On October 30, Argentina will . 
hold its national elections,- a decade 
after the last elections, and seven 
years, after the coup that brought 
the present government to power. 
Since the military junta's humilia- 
tion fifteen months ago in the South 
Atlantic war against the British, 
and because of -Its^^dlsasterous 
economic policles,'^th'ére haîbeen a 
terrific Increase in popular political ' 
activity. i^u^-- 

Three central questions elnerge:| 
Can Argentinians express their new 
political activism In the traditional 
political structures, i.e. populist 
parties and trade unions? Can the 
military find a place in a new 
civilian government dedicated to 
progreessive 'social changes? Can 
Argentina fcrgo Its renovated polity 
through the tundra of an economy 
plundered by domestic corruption 
and foreign manipulation? 

Politicàr parties, trade unions, 
human rights commissions, mili- 
tant workers, and the majority of 
the country's media are hopeful. 
Hopeful, partly because of new- 
found liberties: the right to strike 
has been reinstated; many cen-. 
serial regulations have been revoi<- . 
ed, allowing for the exhibition and 
promotion of "subversive" art; 
and politically critical literature Is 
again permitted. 

Though most recent polls grant 
neither the Radlcalistas (PJ) nor 
the Peronistas (UCR) an ensured 
victory, most observers believe the 
Peronistas will once again tal<e 
power. If they do, however. It will 
be with a very small margin of ad- 
vantage over the Radlcalistas. The 
closeness of this election race, 
especlaly at, this stage, refiects a 
fairly new situation in Argentine 
politics. 

Since 1946, when Col. Juan . 
Domingo Perdn first led his party to 
power, the Peronista force has 

. maintained, if at times unofficially, 
its hegemonic political position. 
Between 1956 and 1973 when the 
party was banned and Perân was in 
exile, this was apparent In trade- 
union policies. In fact, the banish- 
ment seems to have acted as a 
period of Incubation for the 
Peronista lever, in '1973, the 
Argentineans appeared united in 
proclamation of the Justicialista 
government and received him 
Joyously. However, within the first 
year of his new term, Perôn died, 
leaving a government that was 
already fractured by infighting. 

With the dlappearance of Péron's 
iconaclastic charisma^ llie machine 
that had rolled unswervingly to 
" power began to spit out Its cogs left 
and right, leaving Isabel Perôn to 
fall In the face of an economy crip- 
pled by distracted policies and the 
global oil crisis. , . 

By 1975 the situation was violent- 
ly chaotic. The extreme right-wing 
had accelerated their brutalising 
patrols. On the left, where there 
was.;ianyjjnjlita either among 
studénïs^Wworkers, the leaders 
had long since chosen immediate 
defense over strategy: Into this 
disorder came the ordering carnage 

■ of the military coup in fylarch 1976. 
Without Perôn, his party was left 
to organise alone. It has usually 
been split into three sections: the 
right-wing on its own, the 
specifically political faction, and an 
uncertain left-wing. — 
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Strongest of these is the union 
bureaucracy. It is on their support 
that the PJ candidate Luder must 
count if he is to win, since the rank 
and file will follow the lead of tl 
directors. 

Aifonin and others have accused 
the two largest unions, the CGT- 
Argentlno and the CGT-Azopoardo ^ 
(Confederaciân General de Traba- 
jadores), of being involved In a pact 
with the reigning junta. This pact is 
supposed to grant wage Increases 
to unionised workers in exchange 
for Institutional amnesty for the 
Armed Forces, where war crimes 
will be tried on a case-b'y-case 
basis — scapegoating — in order 
to leave the military's political 
power intact. 

At this point the junta has 
already passed an amnesty law for 
itself. Alfonsin continues to de-- 
nounce it. Luder has maid am- 
biguous comments, promising to 
repeal the law if the PJ wins, 
though not saying what exactly h|s 
government will do about the 
junta's crimes. 

But popular reaction has been 
strident; "Never before have 
murderers - been able to grant 
themselves an amnesty," exclaim- 
ed Hebe Bonafini, president of the 
f^^others of the Plaza de Mayo' 
human rights group. Her statement 
reflects the indignation that has 
moved thousands throughout 
Argentina to protest marches de- 
nouncing the military junta's 
'^auto-amnesty" law passed 
September 23. 

The new law absolved the 
governmeoyo^the "dirty war" - 
the InniiirierabiE assassinations 
and dissappearances.of the last 10 



years without eroding its power. 
The Armed Forces intend to Imple- 
ment this "Law of National 
Pacification" before the elections 
scheduled for October 30. And with 
the elections, the military will no 
longer be held responsible for 
Argentina's economic situation. . 

Last week, Argentina's presi- 
jdènt Reynaldo Bjgnonmet met with 
I'committee'of directors of both the 
trade unions (CGTs). The meeting 
was well publicised: the govern- 
ment'hoped to end the epidemic of 
strikes that has had the -nation 
crackling in recent;; weeks.^ The 
foremost demand of the strikers 
has been wage increases, in the 
main the goverment has not con- 
ceded In putting off the complaints 
so that the new government will 
have to deal with them, or else 
simply smashing the strikes 
through legislation as they did in. 
the police strike in Central Argen- 
tina two weeks ago. , 

What will the new government do 
with such a bleak economic 
panorama? 

Argentina was, In the late six- 
ties, a comparatively industrialised 
country. The economy grew mainly 
because of import substitution 
policies designed to permit more 
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profitable use of its own wealth of 
natural resources. 

Nonetheless, the economy re- 
mained fragile. Seven years of 
ultra-monetarist economics — 
relentless free-market policies — 
coupled with the worsening global 
recession have almost entirely 
dissolved the nation's productive 
apparatus. Both the PJ and the 
UCR have decided to concentratè 
on restricting imports In hopes of 
' refueling manufacturing productivi- 
ty and of increasing state earnings 
on agricultural exports. The UCR 
has so far spouted more anti- 
investment rhetoric, while the PJ Is 
counseling flexibility of IMF intran- 
sigence. 
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give Argentina the money It needs 
for modernising it's industry. 

Argentinians are on edge waiting 
for the month to pass. The vigorous 
renaissance of their political, con- 
sciousness has carried themlar in 
the last year and a half. 

it has no doubt inspired and 
been inspired by the similar strug- 
gles emerging Jn neighbouring 
' countries like Chile, Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Peru. However the 
severe economic problems will not 
dissappear with the junta; in fact 
they will probably continue to 
mount for some time. But the 
Argentinians have ,no time for 
despair, their task in reconstruc- 
tion Is too urgent to be discouraged 
by the statistics. 
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Chile' s widows and 
women fighting Pinochet 



by Suzy Goldenberg 

The three women had little in 
common. One worked for a radio 
station in New England, one was 
the widow of an assasinated politi- 
cian, one spoke haltingly of her 
^family, and, volunteer, work; But 
^tlielr lives intertwined one weekend 
In an East End Montréal high 
school and the stories they told 
melded into one. They spoke of 
Chile and a decade when freedom 
was snuffed out. 

The American, Joyce Herman, 
has not been back to Chile since 
her abrupt departure ten years ago. 
She left the country shortly after 
she discovered where her missing 
husband was. Journalist Charles 
Herman's body was in a Santiago 
morgue and the circumstances of 
his death pointed to American com- 
plicity. 

Joyce Horman looks settled, her 
hair is cut neat and her clothing Is 
fashionable. She has flown up to 
the Third Conference of Latin 
American Women with little prior 
notice. 

For Horman, the 1973 coup is 
happening still. Only Its locale has 
shifted. Then, an American govern- 
ment engineered the collapse of 
Salvador Allende's regime and eas- 
ed the transition to the military dic- 
tatorship of General Augusto- 
Pinochet. 

"One of the reasons the U.S. 
government denies Its role In Chile 
so much Is that It was so obviously 
toppling a democratic government. 
The same thing is happening now 
in Nicaragua. The Sandinistas have 
been put under incredible pressure 
by U.S. foreign policy," Horman 
says. 

Yet Horman retains some of the 
same patriotism her father-in-law 
showed In Missing, the Costa- 
Gravas film about her husband. 
She says awareness can stop pre- 
sent American intervention In Cen- 
tral America. 

"If the American public 
understood that the government is 



people would not tolerate it. People 
are very reluctant — becausej.or 
Vietnam — to have U.Si troops oh'' 
foreign soil. 

"When you're down there 
everything is so clear. You come 
back and your experiences in the 
States start obscuring that Impact. 
You just start living the American 
way." 

Chilean exile Isabel Letelier has 
also been watching Lxitin American 
politics from the sidelines. Her 
husband Orlando was the country's 
ambassador to the United States 
under Allende. In 1975 on 
Washington's Embassy Row, his 
car' was".blown,up by a bomb 
Pinochet^j^secWji^^ had 
planted lînderwnood?** 
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Letelller still lives, works and 
socialises in Washington but she 
)ms to feel "fragile and 
rootless." 

"A Chilean here looks like any 
other person but It's a person who 
lives in limbo, a person who can 
only conceive of a temporary situa- 
tion. 

Like Horman, Letelier holds hope 
for the future of Chile. Alter ten 
years in exile, she was finally per- 
mitted to visit her country this sum- 
mer and became convinced that the 
women of Chile are the "vanguard 
of the resistance". 

"After the coup, women for the 
first time had to take the role of 
chief of the home and had the 
responsibility of getting the men 
free. These women had never been 
given any responsibility by their 
husbands except cooking "and 
cleaning and social events." 

Early Chilean feminist struggles 
ceased once women were granted § 
the vote in 1948. From 1970-73,3 
during Allende's democratically 
elected reformist government, the » 
new Ministry of Women had insuffi- ' 
clent'tlme to mobilise women. 

But after the coup women moved 
fast. Out of desperation, they 
became demanding. They were 
tougher than the men, says 
Letelier, and they were better 
organised. 

"Every woman can be awakened 
extremely fast," she said. 

She describes scenes from a 
shantytown outside the capital. 
One woman beats a signal on a pot 
and within moments, others swirl 
from the shacks and join her pro- 
test. All manifestations are spon- 
taneous. Sometimes, the women 
set fires in the street to defy the 
government. They pin photos of 
disappeared relatives to their 
bodies and parade in front of 
government offices and foreign em- 
bassies. 

The younger, wealthier women 
who study In the universities are 

also well-organised, says Letelier. 
Despite their privileged positions 




Issbel Letelier at Third Conference of Latin American Women 
they realise that supply-side 



economics don't work. 
.Letelier watched two demonstra- 
tions of female students, one of ' 
Arts students, the other of students 
in Education. In both cases, the 
mob would halt at the gates of the 
university and stand there singing 
and reeling off continuous chants. 
"Carabinero, la lucha no es con- 
tigo." (Policeman, the struggle is 
not with you). 

"They couldn't go. Inside 
because the police were right in 
front armed with gas and waiting 
for something to happen," says 
Letelier. "But the students stayed 
calm and nothing did." 

Women who are afraid to join 
openly are told how to aid protests 
by boycotting transit during a 
strike or keeping their children 
home from school. Cortes chuckles 



as she remembers some of the 
more ingenious methods used to 
obstruct the government. 

in Santiago last month, dozens 
of women crowded the wealthiest 
supermarkets and department 
stores. They loaded their carts, 
blockaded the aisles to the cashiers 
and refused to pay or move their 
merchandise. "We won't collect 
our things until every women in 
Chile can buy what her family 
needs," they said. "We're waiting 
for democracy." • 
Letelier, who is listening as Cor- 
tes tells her story, laughs as well. 
They nod at each other and go have 
a coffee together after the inter- 
view. Later, Horman detatches 
herself from a chatty group of North 
Americans and joins' them. The 
three sit together in the corner of 
the hall. 
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...literacy 



continued from page 6 

In urban settmgs, students have 
easier access to schools and more 
schools exist. The notion of educa- 
tion is more established in urban 
areas than In rural. As well, in rural 
areas, children sometimes leave 
school early for financial reasons. 

Bolivia has an urban illiteracy 
rate of 16 per cent, compared to a 
niral rate of 53 per cent. Cuba's 
urban rate is 11.1 per cent com- 
pared to a rural rate of 40.0 per 
cent. 

One In three Latin American 
wmen cannot read, according to 
an average calculation from the 
Statistical Abstract. Almost 50 per 
cent of Bolivia's women are il- 
literate. An even higher percentage 
occurs in Guatemala with a female 
Illiteracy rate of 61.5 per cent. 
Nearly a third or more of the women 
in Brazil, Ecuador; the Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Peru and Venezuela are - 
illiterate. 



According to MichalskI, "The 
boys go to school before the girls." 
in the work force, men hold Jobs 
demanding literacy more often than 
women do. Women are relegated to 
jobs in the house and family. 

Illiteracy In Latin America has 
political ramifications. According to 
van Bavel, "illiteracy keeps people 
docile. The poorer people care 
mostly about food and shelter." 

The more .educated people have 
the privilege to rebel against op- 
pressive governments. The lower 
.classes, however, have little ac- 
cess to political Information and no 
way to express their political beliefs 
if they cannot read or write. They 
also have little time, to engage in. 
political activity because the first- 
priority in their lives is food and 
shelter. 

Without the communication that 
literacy proviries, lower classes 
-have no control over. their. lives and 
see little future for themselves. 



Students mix new and old culture 



by Moira Ambrose 

"When we talk about.family, we 
don't mean brothers; ^-sisters, 
mothers and fathers. We are talk- 
ing about aunts, uncles — distant 
cousins. In my case, 25 or 30 peo- 
ple who I have close contact with," 
smiles Amalla Martinez,^ proud of 
her closely-knit Dominican family. 

"Dlûs, how can I explain it?" 
mutters Monica Llano. Hand on 
chin, she 'fumbles to express the 
bureaucratic complexities in her 
native Colombia. 

"If I say something outrageous 
against the regime, they want to 
know," says Rodolfo Narvaez, 
punctuating the statement with an 
•i! emphatic nod of his head^ 

*^roriâiecer 



you feel like dirt from an ^under- 
developed country, ".he explains. 

The LASS also stresses the 
cultural similarities among its 
members. "There is a cultural root 
besides the language. It doesn't 
matter where one Latin American 
comes from, he can relate to 
another," declares Martinez. 
- "The Society can't be political. 
We can say that most Latin 
Americans share a cultural 
background, but when you talk 
about politics there are as many 
opinions as countries and more." 

Many foreign students fear par- 
ticipation in political activities out- 
side their countries. Residents of 
countries Involved in civil war, 
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Martlriez, Llano and Narvaez are 
three of approximately 1 70 ' Latin 
American students at McGIII. Their 
different cultures, language and 
politics leave them disoriented In 
this anglophone enclave of a fran- 
cophone province. They come from 
countries all over Central and South 
. America, Including Mexico, Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, Peru and Costa 
Rica. Latin Americans comprised 15 
per cent of McGIII 's visa students 

Jast year, according to Regrstrar Of- 

"^flce statistics. ■ 

Feelings of Latin American 
sttJdents on campus range from 
loneliness to an Increased 
awareness of a Latin American 
identity. 

"Our culture Is different," says 
Llano, a third-year Economics stu- 
dent. "The conflict Is individualism 
in North America. It's harder to 
. find good relations. It's In- 
dividualism with indifference." 

V Martinez. President of the Inter- 
national Students' Association, 
speaks of a new tie to her old 
culture: "When you're away from 
home anything related to your 
culture certainly touches .you 
more. ..when you walk in 
somewhere and they're playing 
yourÂ(muslC'^;ànd speaking your 
language.-^"''" 

"And returning to where you 
belong, no matter how long you 
stay away, that sense of belonging 
never gets erased," she finishes In 
the same bréath. 

After receiving a 40 per cent on 
his first chemistry exam at McGIII, 
Narvaez realised that life as a 
foreign student could be an odd ex- 

. perlence. "Sometimes you feev! 

< 'warmly ^wèlcomed «h(i/some|tlines 



revolution 'or political turmoil are 
especially wary. Recently several 
students refused comment to Dalif 
reporters on Latin American Issues 
for fear of government reprisal. 

Narvaez stresses, "Whatever we 
say can be used against us and I 
mean that in every sense of the 
word." Tightening his fist, he con- 
tinues, "They (the government) 
have to have some sort of control. 

"I don't refrain from political ac- 
tivities,, but lam subject jo certain 
respohslbllitles to'*-'^tfië*'Canadlan 
government because I am a 
foreigner. It's a basic moral prin- 
cipal," he asserts. ' 



The majority of Latin American 
students at McGIII are from the up- 
per classes of their own countries. 
Available bursaries from govern- 
ments In the region are limited so 
students studying abroad are sup- 
ported by 1heir families or earnings 
from summer jobs. Private institu- 
tions sometimes provide scholar- 
ships as well. - 

"My family, is upper class." 
says Llano a bit defensively, "but 
everyone is working for 
Colombia." Llano's family sup- 
ports her In Montréal, but both she 
and they Identify with popular 
reform movements in Colombia. 

Few Latin Americans are enrolled 
in McGIII's Latin American Studies 
program. According to Julie Len- 
nox de Ramos, the program's stu- 
dent advisor, only one .Latin., 
American Is enrolled .out of -•^■15^ 
students. The progam operates as 
an inter-disciplinary major working 
within the social science depart- 
ments. Lacking departmental 
status itself, the 1.0-year-old pro: 
gram Is cq:prdinated .by a commit- 
tee of professors^advlsors and stu- 
dent representatives. 

The program's advisor. Pro- 
fessor Zulma Nelly Martinez feels 
the program raises awareness of 
Latin American Issues on campus. 
"We have an inter-disciplinary 
seminar that brings Latin American 
Issues to other departments. Peo- 
ple in the center of the progam real- 
ly féel things from a Latin American 
attitude," she explains. 

Lennox de Ramos notes that 
Latin American Studies students 
are required to do work on Latin 
America in courses . they take, br- 
inging Latin American Issues to the 
attention "^of "professors as well as 
other students. 

The overwhelming question of 
students coming from Latin 
America is how their education 
abroad will mix with the culture 
they left behind. They come to 
Canada to study subjects not 
available In their own countries, to 
flee political tension or to acquire a 
different perspective on their 
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heritage.' While at McGIII, both 
students and their countries 
change. This léads/àtUimes to a 
discrepancy In how comfortable a 
Latin American feels In his or her 
own society. 

Martinez came to study in 
Canada because no computer 
science program is offered in the 
Dominican Republic. Tuitions here 
are lower than those In the United' 
States. Martinez has since chang- 
ed her major but not her plans to 
return home after graduation. 

"There are better chances for 
getting a job if you. have a degree 
. f rom a ùhivérsity abroad; even with 
other things being equal," she 
says. 

Llano, too, plans to return to Col- 
ombia or Latin America to per- 
manently settle. ^ 

Since the 1979 Sandlnlsta 
revolution in Nicaragua, Narvaez's 
status as a foreign student return- 
ing home has been ambiguous. On 
one hand, the country is in need of 



foreign-trained workers. and. 
' teachers to establish programs in 
Nicaragua, yet students who leave 
the country are chided for not stay^. 
ing to help establish the new 
government. Narvaez was last 
home In August, 1982, and founds 
his reception disturbing. . . . 

"My friends of revolutionary 
times don't like me anymore 
because I left. It'^ very childish • 
behavior. They haven't given me a 
chance to provè'that what I'm do- 
ing here is for the benefit of; jny^ 
country and its people, i could only 
talk to three out of all my friends,"' 
he laments.' ' 

Narvaez speaks with resignation 
about choices he has made. Shrug- 
ging, his shoulders In an unsure 
gesture, he asks: "Am I going to 
be able to cope with the NIcaraguan 
situation when I go back?" 

"I sometimes think it might have 
been easier to adapt to changes In-, 
stead of bping pushed into them," 
,he surmises. . 




Amalla Martinez 
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PGSS Elections 

Nominations For: 

The Vice-President Internal 

The Vice-President External 

The Society Representative to the McGill 

Student's Council 

The Speal<er of PGSS Council 

The Chief Returning Officer of the PGSS 

Three positions on the Monetary Affairs 

Committee 

Two positions on the Bar Committee 
Three positions on the Constitution 
Committee 

Should be submitted to Steven Fraser, 
Secretary PGSS prior to the next PGSS 
Council meeting; 

Wed. Oct 12, 7:30 pm Thomson House 
Elections will lake place at that meeting 

S.D. Fraser 

Secretary, PGSS. 
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Refugees turn to Church 



bv Jenny Beema i _^ 

Maria's smâlItiBâmpësiho^lllage on the 
Honduran-Nicaraguan border has been caught 
In increasing violence. At 16, she is the oidest 
of five children and was often ieft alone to 
watch her younger brothers and sisters. She 
was alone at home when she was raped by 
three soldiers. 

As a result, Maria and her mother fled the 
country with tourist visas. Maria was sent to 
stay with her mother's sister who had recently 
arrived in Montréal as a non-status refugee. 
Her mother fled to the 'U.S. where she is 
hiding illegally. Maria's father Is dead. 

The llnancial situation of Maria's aunt is as 
dire as her own. While riding a bus on St. 
Laurent, she and her aunt heard someone 
speaking Spanish. Desperate, they asl<ed the 
stranger If he knew where they could get help. 
The man directed them to Reverend Joe Reed. 

Joe Reed directs a small refugee program in 
the Tyndale St. George Church in Little 
Burgundy. He and a small staff heip.refugees 
with legal, bureaucratic or medical problems 
while overseeing workshops to aid refugees In 
adjusting to Canadian life. 

Reed is just one person in a large network of 
church organisations that aid refugees. The 
Church (meaning both Catholh: and Protes- 
tant) is playing an Increasing, role in aiding 
refugees. As well, churches are playing an ac- 
tive political role by trying to change existing 
immigration regulations. ,\ - 

The religious and cultural ties of .the Roman 
iPatholic Church to Central America mean it is 
■me most deeply Invoh/ed. 

In 1979, due to the large Increase in the 
number of refugees coming to Canada, the Ar- 
chdiocese of Montréat coordinated other 
organisations ^dingjefugees and forrned the 
Table de concèrtaiion au service des réfugies. 
This organisation includes the YMCA and the 
Service d'accueil aux voyageurs et aux Im- 
migrants (SAVI), a government agency that 
provides financial aid to refugees. 

The number of refugees in Montréal had 
been continually increasing and, in the winter 
of 1982 reached high enough numbers to ex- 
haust all available services. SAVi and the ar- 
chdiocese tried to help the refugees in- 
dividually, but this proved inefficient and ex- 
pensive.. . , 

The archdiocese converted the house of an 
affiliated religious organisation into a refugee 
shelter by pressuring the government to help 
fund It until alternatives were found. It is now 
L'abri des réfugies, but is still only a stopgap 
measure. 

Since the Church runs the shelter, the 
shelter Is exempt from tax payment, has 
religious credibility, can draw on the financial 
resources of the Church and can receive dona- 
tions, according to Father Robert Beaupré, 
president of the Table de concertation. 

Neither the shelter nor the refugee pro- 
grams at Tyndale are publicised, although the 
shelter receives referais from SAVI. 

"We only receive referais by word of 
mouth. We are not on the list of agencies at 
the airport that aid refugees. Since we are 
° relatively small, we would not be able to han- 
dle all the people that would come il we had 
publicity," says Reed. 

Beaupré has strong feelings about the 
federal government's role in aiding refugees. 

"The federal government is making the 
situation of refugeesidifficiilt. (The govern- 
ment wishes) to dissuadettiem (the refugees) 
from coming here, and also to keep the people 
of Canada against them," he says. 

Accepting refugees from certain countries is 
a political statement that recognises the 
political oppression in those countries. 
Refugees are an international issue. Because 
Canada is heavily influenced by the U.S. and 
■ Sritain; : this :. country : is wary .to; :accept 



refugees from places whose governments they 
do not label oppressive. The government 
discourages public sympathy for the refugees 
by saying these persons take Jobs and 
perpetuate existing language problems. 

The lack of sympathy for the refugees 
prevents the government from taking a stand 
against U.S. policy, Beaupré says. 

A Chilean refugee, Rdel Gonzalas works In 
the L'abri des réfugies teaching silk screen- 
ing. He was working for a mining company 
before the 1973 coup in his country. His 
associations with Union. |)Oljt(cs.(orced him to 
ieavè Chile during the Pinochet^regime. 

He came to Canada as a non-status refugee. 
"If you are lucky enough to find work, you go 
back to immigration with a paper saying that 
this person wjll hire you. But if the job pays 





more than five dollars an hour, they tell you 
that you can't have status. And they give the 
job to someone else. Refugees-are exploited as 
cheap labour here," he says. 

Gabriel Munoy, another Chilean worker at 
L'abri adds, "People from Latin Amerioa face 
very strong prejudice as being perceived as 
revolutionary terrorists, - both by the people 
and the government." 

Still, Fidel would not mind if his name were 
printed. "I know my file with the government! 
is five Inches thick, what's one more piece," 
he says. 

Fidel was made to sign a form when he 
received status recognizing that he could be 
deported if he Joined any communist organisa- 
tion. "When you are desperate to not be forc- 
ed to return to your country, you don't think 
about the denial of your rights here," 

Adjusting to life in a foreign country with 
different mores is very difficult. These dif- 
ficulties are compounded by the ambivalent 
reception most refugees receive in their new 
countries. Some refugees are given an out- 
pouring of help; some face prejudice when 
looking for housing or a job. 

Tyndale and L'abri are jointly coordinating 
programs to help refugee Integration. Reed 
wants the programs to include sessions on the 
differences between social relations |n Canada 
and their former country, and practical help 
for city living. 

"Many refugees are terrified to leave the 
shelter because the city is so overwhelming. 
They have to be taught everything from how 
the metro works to how and where to grocery 
shop." says Ernesto Garcia, supervisor of 
socio-cultural programs at the shelter. 

Craft workshops are run at the shelter and 
Tyndale. The workshops, aim to provide the 
refugees with some satisfying work. 

"There is a tremendous work potential here 
at the shelter," says Garcia". 

One refugee adds, "we don't want the 
money of Canadians. We want to support 
ourselves but it is impossible to find jobl We 
really feel the resentment towards us." , 

To deal with problems of adjustrhent and 
prejudice, many churches have programs 
sensitising Canadians to the refugee situation. 

Joe Reed says he finds "Canadians ex- 
ceedingly responsive when these programs 
are presented." Reed has spoken to 30 or 40 
church organisations and has been invited to 
speak at schools including McGill. 

"The most effective way to sensitise people 
is to let the refugees tell their own story which 
is what I do," Reed says. 





At the United Church, Sally Coghlln, coor- 
dinator of the Inter-church committee on 
Human Rights has a large resource center 
from which she operates the same sort of pro- 
grams. 

"I will speak about the Issues during any 
chance I get. Most olten, of course, it Is to 
church groups, but we are expanding all the 
time as people become interested in the 
issues." she says. . • 

The most direct method for aiding refugees 
is to sponsor a refugee or a family and then 
provide financial, material and moral support 
once they arrive. This includes food, health 
care, clothing, legal services and counselling. 

Individuals, a congregation, or several con- 
gregations of differing denominations can 
sponsor refugees. Often the national organisa- 
tion of a church will back sponsors. The 
church will then take over financial and legal 
responsibility if "some unforseen cir- 
cumstance prevents you from honouring that 
commitment," according to the Office of the 
Church in Society of the United Church. This 
facilitates government red tape. ' 

The biggest question concerning sponsor- 
ship Is whether the large financial commit-, 
ment would do more good in a program 
benefiting more people. 

"Sponsorship is just a band-aid measure 
unless the church has other methods of help- 
ing as welt," says Coghlln. 

"It can help those such as the elderly, the 
very poor or ill who otherwise would have a 
very difficult time leaving their country. 

"it also helps to balance the selective im- 
migration policy of the government which real- 
ly allows only the cream of the crop entry," 
she adds. 

Reed agrees that sponsorship alone is not 
enough. "The congregation olten v/ants to 
respond immediately to the crisis, but then 
they must look beyond and work towards 
changing the fundamental problems," he 
says.i-;^:-^.;--- 
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Refugees: Canada is 

''just like home 



.0^ 



by Hasmik Eglan and Karen Bastow 
rtie escalating political turmoil in Latin 
lerica is forcing many of the people there to 
3 their countries. Many choose Canada to 
iettle, because of its fairly democratic and 
icefui environment. 

rhe vast majority of Latin American political 
ugees arrive in Canada with only a visitor's 
a, intending to claim refugee status once in 
I country. These refugees do not expect the 
gthy and strenuous process for gaining 
ai status. 

rhe;«ij^joi%^f Canadians and the world 
n{i(*Canara^has a generous policy towards 
itical refugees. Since '1979 more than 
,000 refugees have been admitted to 
iiada'Mhis country has the highest ratio of 
ugee per inhabitant in the world — one 
ugee per 324 inhabitants: 
rhe Geneva Convention, which Canada 
ined in 1969 defines as a political refugee 
1 person who by reason of a well-founded 
ir of persecution, for reasons of race, 
Igton, nationality, membership in a par- 
ular social group or a political opinion is out- 
le of his home country." The Immigration 
t and Regulations of 1978 broadened the 
finition of a political refugee in Canada to in- 
ide those who fear future persecution, 
rhere are several ways of obtaining refugee 
ttus In Canada. 

The government directs special programs at 
untrles considered the scene of political 
ses and allows a lump number to enter 
nada. All others must apply for refugee 
itus on an Individual basis. The second 
Dup are non-status refugees. They must 
lit for approval by the Refugee Status Ad- 
lory Committee before they can get political 
lugee status. 

Steve Foster and Denis Racicot are two 
Jnlréal lawyers who work with non-status 
ugees from Ijtin America. Both say the 
lal process of refugee determination is 
igthy, bureaucratised and racist, in addi- 
n, Foster says/ ! 'Canadian laws are getting 
jressive'.' in this dontaln. 
The Canadian government has imposed a 
la requiremtnt foran.increasing number of: 



latin American countries. People from these 
countries must obtain a visa to enter Canada 
before actually leaving their home country. 
Chile and El Salvador were once countries 
without visa requirements, but no longer enjoy 
this type of access. 

Foster says, "the visa requirement wipes 
out the intent of the Geneva Convention." It is 
the legal obligation of the Geneva Convention 
signatories not to hinder a refugee from enter- 
ing that country. This taw increases problems 
for refugees, because most Canadian con- 
sulates in Latin America are under national 
military surveillance. 

Those who do get a visa arrive at a Canadian 
port of entry with permission only for a short 
stay^lf;they are aware of the Canadian laws, 
théy filFaclaim for refugee status right away. 
But the majority do not, and must wait until 
their visas expire, because a person who is in 
Canada legally cannot apply for refugee 
status. It can take months before these people 
can file a claim. During this period they are not 
allowed to work. 

For many of the arrived, the long road ends 
in one of the refugeé detention centers in 
Canada. 

"Canada has the world's most advanced 
and most human system of (refugee) deter- 
mination," said an official from Geneva in 
June this year. Can this be true? 

The refugee who arrives with a visitor's visa 
and claims status at a port of entry, is screen- 
ed for the first time on the spot by a represen- 
tative of the Ministry of Immigration along with 
an adjudicator or "referee". However, both 
the case presenting officer and the adjudicator 
are employees of the Ministry of Immigration. 

Based on the representative of the 
Ministry's picture of the person's character, 
an adjudicator decides whether the claimant is 
to go free or be detained. 

The claimant is legally allowed a counsel, 
but, according to Racicot. "the officers 
repeatedly try to discourage the claimant from 
seeking a counsel" during this first enquiry. 
"The represéntatlvè of the Ministry can ghre 
such a bad picture of the stranger to the ad 



François Vazina, Programming Specialist 
with the Reinforcement Branch of Immigration 
and Employment Canada says, "Adjudicators 
can detain a refugee who, in their opinion, 
poses a danger to the public . " 

But says Foster, "If a refugee tells the ad- 
judicator that his reason for fleeing his country 
Is because he is sought by the security forces 
of his country, or he has used a false passport 
to enter Canada, the adjudicator may decide 
that this person has no credibility and is 
dangerous." 

The Immigration Department then makes 
security checks to the refugee's homo cour^- 
try. Not only Is this absurd, it is also contrary 
to the spirit of the Geneva Convention. 

Federal Government Funding for political 
refugees is becoming scarce. Much of the 
funding for refugees frpm Latin America' is 
provincial or private. A representative of la 
Comité diocesslenne says their group, which 
finds work for refugees. Is primarily privately 
funded. The Québec government also provides 
the bulk of funding for Serivce d'âldé^lîjrnéo- 
québécois et immigrants (SANQI), a legal aid 
organization. 

According to Foster, "up to October of 1982 
the Canadian government was subsidizing the 
refugees In the Montréal area, which has the 
largest number of refugees in Canada." In 
October 1982, the federal government sud- 
denly cut off all financial aid to non-status § 
refugees in this city. b 

"The non-governmental organizations mustf 
now apply for federal funding themselves," g 
says Managuaya, a SANQI representative. 7 
SANQI which operates in the Montréal area, 
currently receives funding from both levels of^ 
government. The money from the Immigration 
and Employment Ministry is for finding 
refugees jobs. Funding from the ministry of 
Community and Culture of Québec is for the 
legal aid. The amount of funding is confiden- 
tial. 

Customary Canadian legal rights which app- 
ly to* Canadians who are legally detained, are 
not extended to non-status political refugees. 
Political refugees fall under the jurisdiction of' 
the Employment and Immigration ministry. 
Because of this, s/he is detained without 
rights until necessary security checks are 
made, which is a long process. 

"No one should be treated like this, and 
especially refugee claimants who have com- 
mitted no crime under Canadian law," says 
Foster. "In fact, people detained under Cana- 
dian criminal laws are treated better than 
these refugees." The refugee often waits 
months before s/he retains legal counsel. 

"A Canadian citizen can also get a refugee 
out from detention," said Immigration's 
Vazina. However, one of Racicot's clients was 
not freed even with a Canadian citizen's 
guarantee. 

There are three refugee detention centres in 
Canada run by the federal government, one in ^ 
Montréal, one in Toronto and another in 
British Columbia. 

The detention centre on Côte de Liesse in 
Montréal Is a part of the Holiday Inn and Is ^ 
called La Seigneurie. It is patrolled by security € 
guards and has none of the comfortable 
amenities of the $52 a night hotel (single oc- 
cupancy). The rooms are without doors so 
guards can keep a close watch on the three or 
four refugees who sleep there. The prisoners 



was available only through a computer in Ot- 
tawa and would take two or three days to 
receive. 

Vazina says, "refugees are detained only 
from 24-48 hours, or at the most one week." 
However, both Foster and Racicot have seen 
refugees who were in detention for months 
until lawyers were contacted. 

The Detention Centr.e in Toronto is also part 
of a Holiday Innî^- 

The non-status refugees who are not detain- 
ed are hardly treated better. But finding work 
Improves their chances of remaining in 
Canada. However, the refugee can only apply 
lor a work permit alter her/his case has tieen 
prepared and sent to the Refugee Status Ad- 
visory Committee. This can be months after 
arrival in Canada. For example, a client of 
Racicot who arrived in Canada last July will 
not be allowed to apply for a work permit until 
December. This facilitates.lengthy detention of 
political refugees on thé grounds that theyviflll 




suffer "physical deprivations such as starva- 
tion or homeiessness." (Immigration Act, 
1976). 

A refugee cannot apply for a work permit 
until s/he has found a job. This is difficult 
.enough from inside a detention centre, but in 
addition, s/he must get a note from the pro- 
spective employer. An employer with many 
applicants will not likely go throuh the extra 
trouble required to hire a political refugee. 
This paperwork is repeated every time a 
refugee changes jobs. 

Latin American refugees are victims of legal 
bureaucracy and government policies. . The 
government's attitude Is worsening! and its 




judlcator that the adjudicator can decide to put do not get exercise. They are taken out once a 

the person in a detention centre," says week to see if their applications have been 

P3|.|(>ot, processed, then are escorted back to the 

Representing officers are often modified Holiday Inn. 

discriminating and racist. Racicot says, "Only very few people from Latin America 

"South American claimants look better than are detained. But I cannot give an exact 

the Central Americans, although both have a number because it changes practically every 

less chance than East European refugees, day as new planes land." claims Vazina. 

Central American refugees are mostly Foster and Racicot do not know either. 

.R8^sauU5-Anrt^>nskllled workers.'.'. . . .. Repeated inquiries revealed that inlormation 
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program quota for Poland last year was 6,000. 
The quota for Central America this year is 
2,000, though as Racicot says, "the problem 
with Central America is bigger than Poland." 

Many more people have died violently in 
Central America than in Poland. It is not that 
Poles do not have a legitimate persecution 
claim. But what is the purpose of increasing 
visa requirements on Latin American countries 
and decreasing special programs directed at 
them? Right down to the bureaucratic jargon 
"refugee producing nations" the Canadian 
government Is at odds with the intent ol the 
Geneva Convention.. 
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L.A. writers: culture & 



by Marcela Toro 

Columbus came to America in 
1492 with his three caravels — La 
Santa Maria. La Pinta. La Nina - 
and thus for the Indigenous people, 
a new history, began. The 
Spaniards, h without: expecting, it, 
had a new coritihent on their hands 
and would later bring their religious 
war to the other side of the Atlantic. 
The war they had been fighting 
since 718 against Islam gave them 
the fi]led idea of winning the In- 
dians to the Catholic faith. 

Latin America became an almost 
entirely Spanish speaking conti- 
nent with native and ■ Spanish 
cultures merging together, creating 
violence, slavery, pain and rob: 
bery. 

To give an introduction to Latin 
American writers, one must know ' 
what Latin America Is all about — 
to understand for/ example where 
magicai-realism^'cornes'^'from. The 
best introduction to understanding 
the continent is given by .Eduardo 
Galeano's The Open Veins ol Latin, 
America: Galeano Is a Uruguayan 
journalist who lives .in .exile in 
Spain. .He visited McGiil last 
winter, the Open Veins gives an 
economic history of the region ' 
■ without being scholastic or 
. monbtonous, On thé contrary, it's 
highly readable, and coloured with 
many fascinating, dreadful and sad 
stories. 

Tlie narrative is'very emotional 
and because of this, it captures the 
atmosphere of the coritinent well — " 
Its multiple aspects, smells,' coir 
ours and sorrows. This is an easy 
book to read and Galeano leaves 
you; with a poetic; lmpc«sslon>.of 
Latin , America plus an understarî- : 
ding of its turbulent history. . 

Among the most well-known 
Latin American writers of today is 
the 1982 Nobel Prize winner, 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez, whose 
. most acclaimed novel is the epic A 
Hundred Years of SoDtude. The 
novel takes place In the Imaginary 
town of Macondo in the north of 
Columbia. .There, the sun 
discolours the houses, the gold col- 
our of ,ther:Abànanà^plantatjms 
shines constantly and thTwoHd of 
dreams mixes, with reality giving 
birth to what has been called 
Sigicai-reaiism, meaning a 
magical reality and not surrealism, 
it is a place where some people live 
up to a hundred years and babies 
are born with pig talis as punish- 
ment for incest. 

A Hundred Years of Solitude tells 
the history of Latin Amerjca. The 
hundred years refer to the history 
of a family (the Buendias), of a 
town, and of ail the things they saw 
and lived over that period. It is con- 
sidered by many to be the master- 
piece of Utin American literature. 

Jorge Luis Borges is a very con- 
troversial writer and thus hard to 
define. Born in 1900, he dedicated 
the first period of his work to 
poetry, only starting to write short 
stories later in his life.-tie is a very 
sophisticated Intellectual writer, 
professor of English Literature, 
connoisseur and admirer o! Joyce. 
Henry James etc. Many critics 
disliike him and accuse him of in- 
• teiiectual pedantry: ' - • . 



But not all of Borges' work is 
oblique and obscure — many of his 
stories are dedicated to the 
Gauchos, those men that inhabit 
the Argentine Pampa. They live 
under very different laws than the 
rest of Argentine society and have a 
strict code of honor that is com- 
monly defended by knives. 

Borges is attracted by this code 
of honor and by these men' who 
have to be always prepared to die 
- to pull out the knives and defend 
themselves. An interesting story . 
that reflects the reality of a city man 
who senses the call of his 
ancestors who once were Gauchos 
is The South; ^ 

Borges is a writer that admittedly 
demands special concentration and 
an intellectual effort since he Is 
concerned with many phiiosophical 
questions. But he's not unap- 
proachable. His most well known 
works are: The Aleph, Tlie Book of 
imaginary Beings, Doctor Brodle's 




Jorge Luis Borges 



Report, labyrinths and The Book ol 
Sand. 

The other author that must be 
mentioned among the most Impor- 
tant writer of Latin America today is 
Juan Ruifo and his only novel Pedro 
Pâramao. Ruifo is a Mexican jour- 
naiisUrom Jalisco. He has only 
plil^sned two books, one of which, 
Pedro Pâramo, Is an extremely Im- 




■ Gabriel Garcia Màrquez 

portant work — a landmark of Latin 
American literature. It's a brilliant 
novel that creates an overpowering 
atmosphere. In which life and 
death, reality and illusion coexist, 
forming a dream-like world. 

The novel concerns a man in 
search of his past In a small, im- 
poverished village where his father 
lived, whom he never knew. Rulto 
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^^dictatorial régime: the political intole||j|[^p||r^ 
■'•Imprlsonihents, torture and 'assàssiDiàtIbri, ; 
/Simultaneously, the novel questions ,jts oy/n'rafsonr 
d'ô/re and explores-^neypaîl^t^^ 
tk)nal fictional syntax'ts'dewQiMMre^ 
^rtore'cpmplex and •wanwcefitffofjifilj?^^:-^ 
; vTfie.' seemingly ' dlsparajr ' 
;ph|iosophlcai elements are bteri 
vast aod complex whote^V^|^pa¥xplCKiè^ con 
..vehtlohal . narrative stracHï^and, through '■ a 
^masterful use of language arid technique, probes.the 
inelfief. regions of her country's collective ■psyche. 
-;Shexbnvlnclngly portrays the paralysis that can grip 
a naitlon ruled by terror/.^thg^same time, she brs^ 
ings Into question the enigirailçduty of tho artist Ihr^ ^. 
ing In a community where hbrroiris are facts of Iiferi^^^"::7ft9 




must cease their useles^mbl|;dngrofj, 
^détflcation of Evita tovp^^u^|ipi^fi(àl( 
ëvèlopment as >aj,peopje',ïAhbtK^^^^ 
alms Is to alértrall'humànlty'on the'^d^^^ of the 
mythification of people and of events and on the 
need to assuma responsibility for their destiny. ■ 
; .-lrj this way, Valenzuela cléarly sp^ll8?oul;.the'[ 
writer's otïiigation to be a part of her cornmunlty!^ 
to fight oppression.. In fact, to make ; tills, e^^ 

clearer; she becomes a character In her owh;nbyoi.' 

, . ahdv harratlng the second of Its three constitutive parts; 
filn bne^'.: -S^^ of the narrative to the 

Sqrceref after having made her polrit 
. It may be an Indication of the Argéî 
use of censorship and Its fear (or detestation)' of the| 
Uard's, message that fprjwoiyears Valenzueja " 
could not have the novel publlstiedjn her own cbun- 
'Bele^se of the novel in Spanish Is slated for next 
ilj^rn^BiJelibs Aires. " 

'"s Tall, Farrar, Strauss & GIroux, 280 
Q (USÏi 
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depicts class differences, the 
patriarchal society, and the ever 
present shadow of the Mexican 
Revolution. It's hard to describe 
the sensation the novel, produces 
but like Felllnl's"^ S'atyrlcon It 
transports you to a completely dif- 
ferent reality; another world of 
perceptions. 

The Guatemalan writer Miguel . 
Angel AstiïïiasiiSrote the Important 
novel. The President, probably the 
best fictional- portrait of a Latin 
American dictator, first published 
In Mexico (1948). The portrait, 
could be of any of Latin America's 
notorious fascist leaders.' Asturias 
describes an overwhelming reality 
of poverty, misery, hunger which Is 
contrasted with the almost omnipo- 
tent power of the -dictator and his 
corrupt government. Latin. Aqierica 
' is seen as a victim of Imperialism 
and Internal corruption. 

Mario Vargas Uosa was born In 
Arequlpa. Peru, although he spent 
much of his adult life In Europe. He 
returned to Peru In 1974. Vargas 
Uosa has become as popular as 
Marquez is in the U.S. A play of 
Vargas Llosa's opened Off Broad- 
way last spring — The Lady from 
Tacns. He Is activé In journalism 
and tv in Lima and is involved in 
Peruvian politics. His last novel to 
be translated into English was Aunt 
Julia and the Scriptwriter. 

Aunt Julia Is a fiinny. Imaginative 
narrative with an Interesting struc- 
ture. Chapters alternate between 
the autobiographical story of 
Vargas Llosa and his first wife 
(Aunt Julia) and soap opera 
chapters written by Pedro Camacho 
(the scriptwriter). 

This novel will certainly rbake 
you laugh. The soap operas are 
short stories In themselves, with a 
black sense of humour comparable - 
to Nathanial West's Miss 
Lonelyhearts. 

It's impossible to try to mention 
all the contemporary Latin 
American writers. The ones already 
mentioned constitute a good begin- 
ning. Latin American writers are 
by far the best contemporary 
Spanish-speaking writers. These 
authors have created a new style 
and literary language. They 
established an image of their conti- 
nent other than the "poor third 
world". 

Unfortunately, Montréal lacks 
easily accessible English transla- 
tions. The two places I would like 
to mention are: Libreria Espaflola 
(3811 St. Laurent) lor the Spanish 
editions and Liberation Books 
(1207 DeMalsonneuve) for English 
traoaiatlow^.;. 
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by Brendan Kelly 

Art in Latin America Is necessari- 
' ly political. To create apolitical art 
, is to silently accept the status quo. 
Revolutionary Latin American 
cinema is a perfect example of the 
merging of art and politics; these 
films deal with the events and peo- 
ple behind the headlines. Most of 
this revolutionary cinema is 
unavoidably contemporary — It 
deals with problems that are occu- 
pying more' and more of the 
media's attention. 

This summer while the Conser- 
vatoire d'art cinématographique in 
Montréal was showing its series of 
Chilean films from the 'Allende 
years, part of its festival 'of Latin 
American cinema, the streets of 
Santiago were on fire with the most 
serious demonstrations since the 
military forcibly overturned 
. Allende's. government ten years 
ago. ; 

Film" is an important form of com- 
munication in Latin 'America. This 
is especially true In Central 
America where a large portion of 
the population is illiterate. Most 
Latin American revolutionary film- 
makers strive for an active dialogue 
with their audience. 

The Bolivian, Jorge Sanjines, 
director of Blood of the Condor, 
summed It up: "Revolutionary 
cinema does not tell stories; It Is a 
cinema which makes history." 

This is perhaps most apparent in 
films about conflicts in Central 
America;J/Vhether made for a U.S. 
audlence^-or for the countries 
caught in the cross-fire; these films 
are meant to Incite the audience to 
action. 

cr Salndor; AnoUior . WeUitm, 
made for PBS by Tete Vasconceilos 
" and Glenn Sllber, a Brazilian and 

an American director respectively, 



Revolutionary films 



mainly deals with U.S. intervention 
in El Salvador because it's aimed at 
the U.S. public. 

We see Archbishop of El 
Salvador Oscar Romero, not long 
before his assassination, insisting 
that the' violence arises from the 
Right and when the peasants try to 
defend -themselves they are labell- 
ed Leftist "subversivb: ."" This is 
In stark contrast with the words of 
former Salvadorean president José 
Napoleon Duarte who asserts that 
there is no oppression in El 
Salvador and that all violence 
comes from left-wing terrorists. 

The film ends with coverage of 
several 1981 démonstrations in the 
U.S. against the intervention In El 
Salvador.The camera moves over 
the crowd of U.S. demonstrators, 
then cuts to shots of Salvadorean 
guerillas and oscillates between the 
U.S. and Salvadorean protestors. 
The message of solidarity Is clear. 

if Another Vietnam is an attempt 
to explain the civil strife In El 
Salvador, £7 Salvador: Revolution 
or Death, by Stichtlngderde 
Cinema, a group of film-makers, is 
more Interested in making an emo- 
tional statement about the horror of 
this war. An extremely bloody 
movie, it focuses, with precision, 
on the security forces' campaign' of . 
repression. 

The first scene is of a house lit- 
tered with bodies of victims of 
government murders. A woman Is 
seen trying in vain to mop the floor 
clean of blood/AinanJIps his hand 
Into the poolWBlood'and scrawls 
on the wall with It: Revoluclôn o 
Muerte. The film spends 45 
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minutes arguing with bleak 
evidence that for most 
Salvadoreans, the question Is 
.literally revolution or death. 

Ratherthan concentrating on the 
pastfandVpresent problems of El 
Salvador, Decision U> Win: The 
First Fruits, maps out what the 
future could be like. Made by the 
anonymous production team- of 
Cero a la Izqulerda, it examines 
:^psasant life in the part of the pro- 
^^^IhWof Morazan liberated by the 
. FMLN. 

The dally lifestyle of the people is 
contrasted with the ever present 
signs of civil war. The jilm^starts 
with a marriage cereniony where 
the priest talks of revolutionary 
Catholicism. The young couple 
leave the church and walk down a 
dirt road lined with cheering FMLN 
guerillas hoisting their rifles in the 
air. 

What saves Decision to Win from 
being empty FMLN propaganda is 
the convincing idealism of the peo- 
ple involved. The film reflects the 
optimism of Its title. 

A different kind of filmmaking 
evolves In post-revolutionary coun- 
tries. The Nicaraguan Film Institute 
was started during the struggle 
against Somoza and became the 
state film company after the San-, 
dinlsta victory, in 1979. 

The first feaiure length film made 
after the revolution was T'As Uptls- 
//)0r directed by a young German 
Peter Lillenthal who grew up In 
Uruguay. The film focuses on the 
divisions within one family during 
the civil war. A very conventional 
black hat/white hat war movie with 
cardboard characters, if doesn't 
lend Insight to the Nicaraguan con- 
flict. 

From its inception,' Ihe 
Nicaraguan Film Institute has 
received li'alp from the older, and 
more sophisticated Cuban Film in-, 
stitute that was started in 1959. 

Perhaps the most well known 
filmmaker to emerge from the 
Cuban film Industry is Tomas ' 
Gutierrez Alea. His most successful 
film in North America was 
Memories of Underdevelopment 
which was awarded a prize from 
the National Society of Film Critics 
in 1973. (Alea did not attend the 
ceremony as he was denied an en- 
try visa by the State Department). 

Alea Is very articulate about the 
benefits of being a filmmaker in a 
post-revolutionary country. He 
believes Cuban directors have more 
freedom than "independent" U.S. 
directors because when they try to 
break from the mainstream they 
"are. reduced to either to im- 
potence or to total incommunica- 
tion. 

"We must not forget that the 
cultural struggle must also be wag- 
ed and won on the commercial 
screens. In making that kind of 
marginal or alternative cinéma, you 
can obviously not compete with the 
kind of ffollywood spectacles 
shown in commercial theatres, the 
kinds of films which attract, among 
others, that very section of the 
population which the militant film- 
makers are trying to reach." 

The-4 fictional;; documentary is 
favoured * bV'*màh9' revoiutlffnary"' 



Latin' American directors. Moving 
from Central America and the 
Caribbean to the southern tip of the 
continent, both Argentina and pre- 
Pinoohet Chile offer fine examples 
of this genre. 

The best fictional documentary 
from South America I've seen Is 
Hector Olivera's Rebellion In 
Patagonia. Nothing less than a 
first'rate suspense drama. It 
chronicles the fight for unionisation 
In 1920's Patagonia. In the far 
south of Argentina. 

Like the best revolutionary 
cinema, Rebellion In Patagonia 
gives a lesson In history that is 
both accurate, and just as impor- 
tantly, moving. Olivera makes the- 
often forgotten point that between 



who's best known for his prophetic 
fictional documentary We Promis- 
ed Land which was made shortly 
before the mlliltary coup. 

Littin set his film in I930's Chile 
where Colonel Marmaduke Grove' 
had just headed a socialist coup 
d'état that lasted 12 days before it 
was ended by other army officers. 
But the rebellion inspired a group 
of landless peasants to take over 
the unoccupied land of some 
absentee landlords. 

Many critics have viewed na 
Promised Lend as an allegorical 
critique of Allende's tactics. The 
peasants' attempt to negotiate with 
the army Is shown to be as much a 
bloody failure as was Allende's at- 
tempt to negotiate with the middle- 
class ten years ago. Both gave the 
right the time and leeway to squash 
the rebellions. 

The Irony that plagues these 
revolutionary filmmakers from Latin 
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the Spanish colonisation of the con- 
quistadors and the U.S. neo- 
colonialism of the multinationals, 
there was much British exploitation 
ol South America. 

Ollvera'5 film was made in the 
fail of 1973 - after the demise of 
the military government and before 
the return of Perôn - when there 
was room for such revolutionary 
art. This breathing space didn't 
last long and it was banned In 
post-1976 totalitarian Argentina. 

On the other «lde of the Andes, 
the autumn of 1973 was no time for 
any rebirth of Chilean cinema. The 
newrty formed military junta quickly 
destroyed Chile Film, which, under 
the previous three years of 
Allende's Popular Unity govern- 
ment, had attempted to develop an 
indigenous national-cinema. 
.The head of Chile Film :was, a 
yoUng-filmmâk"errMiî|Uir-cntln. . 



America is that though they make 
detemilnedly populist films, they 
have almost no audience In their 
native countries due to government 
censorship. 

From the unsophisticated 
guerilla filmmakers of Central 
America to the rebel directors in the 
more developed film Industries of 
South America, all would un- 
doubtedly agree with Brazilian 
director Glauber Rocha's declara- 
tion that "cinema is a political 
arena. We feel we are the harbr- 
Ingers of the revolution that must 
inevitably come to Latin America." 

This Is an exciting approach to 
film which unfortunately does not 
seem to have found much of an au- 
dience In North America. If there's 
little public support for serious 
North American political cinema, it 
seems there's even less Interest in 
political lllm5. .;b.ejM .RCotlucpd 
South of the Rio Grande. 
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Entrevue 

Colombienne 

par MIchel'Adrlen Sheppard 

Nôllya 27 ans à Bogota, capitale de la 
Colombie, Javier Sàenz s'est joint après la 
complôlion de ses études en psychologie à 
McGIII en 1981 à l'Équipe de recherche et de 
travail anthropologique auprès de la com- 
munauté Indienne Arahuaca dans la Sierra 
Nevada de Santa Marta (partie septen- 
trionale de la, Colombie). 

L'Équipe interdisciplinaire xomprend des 
linguistes, des psychoédïïcaieurs, des 
techniciens médicaux, ainsi que des an- 
thropologues, qui animent depuis bientôt dix 
ans des pr^éts d'éducation populaire et de 
santé communautaire chez lesArahuacos. 

Il y a quelque 700,000 autochtones en 
Colombie, qui descendent des peuplades qui 
occupaient le sol colombien avant la con- 
quête et la colonisation par les Espagnols II y 
a 4 ou 5 siècles. Les Arahuacos, dont on 
dénombre 12,000 membres dans la région 
montagneuse de Santa Marta (province de 
Magdalena), font face aux mômes problèmes 
que vivent les indigènes un peu partout en 
. Amérique du Sud: dépossession de leurs 
terres par les commerçants et propriétaires 
fonciers blancs^ imposition d'une culture 
étrangère par des missionnaires catholi- 
ques, dénigrement de leurs propres tradi- 
tions, pauvreté et marginalisation. ' . 

L 'Édition Française a eu l 'occasion de ren- 
contreti M. Sàenz lors de son passage à 
Montréal : au mois de septembre. Nous 
reproduisons ci-dessous des extraits de 
notre entrevue avec lui. 

Édition Française: Quels sont les projets de 
l'Équipe dans la communauté Arahuaca? 
Javier Sàenz: Les projets se classent en 
deux catégories: éducation et santé corn- 

i^]Slifi6l-A?rl«n"SIï8ppard. /lôrtDreT 
livrés .dix années de ta "paix desr 




munautaire. Au chapitre de l'éducation, 
nous agissons comme conseillers auprès 
des Arahuacos dans le développement de 
programmes axés sur la promotion de leurs 
droits et la valorisation de leur culture et de 
leur autonomie comme peuple. 

Historiquement, le gouvernement confiait 
l 'éducation des autochtones à des mission- 
naires étrangers. De façon réitérée, les 
Arahuacos ont dénoncé la présence de mis- 
sionnaires capucins. Ces derniers sont en- 
voyés diréctement d'Espagne, ils Ignorent 
complètement la situation colombienne et la 
culture autochtone, et ils sont profondément 
racistes. 

E.F.: Comment le racisme des missionnaires 
se manifeste-t-il? Dans les valeurs incul- 
quées? Dans les méthodes pédagogiques? 
.J.S.: Pour les Capucins, éducation égale in- 
tégration, "civilisation", c'est-à-dire que 
les Indiens doivent être forcés à devenir des 
Colombiens moyens, doivent changer leur 
tenue vestimentaire, apprendre l'espagnol et 
oublier leurs dialectes traditionnels, se con- 
vertir au christianisme plutôt que de suivre 



leurs'^llglons^iidigènes. 80% des 
Arahuacos professent encore aujourd'hui 
leurs croyances ancestrales. que les 
Capucins n'ont pas réussi à détruire, malgré 
plus de 60 ans de présence. 

A l'occasion, ils ont tenté de les détruire 
physiquement,-, en faisant assassiner les 
Mamos (prêtres indiens). 
E.F.: Quelle est la fonction des Mamos? 
J.S.: Il y a dix ans, ils étalent les chefs de la 
communauté. Mais depuis, on a vu émerger 
une nouvelle couche de dirigeants, mieux 
oùtillésrpour affronter le monde extérieur. 
Ceux-ci ont appris l'espagnol, et peuvent 
donc mieux comprendre et se défendre con- 
tre les Blancs qui veulent spolier les terres 
indiennes et détruire leur culture. - 
E.F.: Est-ce que l'Intervention des Capucins 
a eu un impact sur la vie économique des 
Arahuacos, par exemple des changements 
dans l'organisation de la production agricole 
traditionnelle? 

J.S.: En vertu d'une loi datant du siècle der- 
nier, la communauté a le droit d'occuper 
certaines terres reconnus, mais à condition 
que ses membres soient explicitement 
désignés comme "autochtones". Comme 
les Capucins ont été le fer de lance de la 
destruction' de .la culture Arahuaca, 
beaucoup d'indiens ont assimilé les 
coutumes agricoles blanches (exploitation 
privée, commercialisation de la production), 
et sont devenus de simples paysans "désin- 
dianisés" si tu veux, des paysans comme 
tous les autres. 20Vs des Arahuacos ont été 
assimilés, et ont ainsi perdu leur terre, et ont 
• été obligés, pour survivre, de devenir des 
ouvriers salariés sur les grandes propriétés 
commerciales. 

E.F.: Est-ce que l'Équipe fait du travail 
d'organisation polillque avec les Arahuacos, 
pour les aider à défendre leurs terres? 
J.S.: Par nos projets sur les fronts de la 
santé et de l'éducation, nous faisons ce 
genre de travail. Evidemment, comme 
Blancs qui étalent jusqu'à tout récemment 
des employés du gouvernement, cette fonc- 



tion ne peut être criée sur tous les toits. Ça- 
se passe en cachette, en quelque sorte. 
E.F.: Vous avez donc été financés par 
l'État? Pourquoi dis-tu "jusqu'à tout récem- 
ment"? 

J.S.::On nous a collé un nouveau directeur 
de projet, rattaché à l'Institut d'An- 
thropologie de la Colombie. Il nous a dit: ou 
bien vous faites de la recherche, avec 
subvention, ou bien vous faites du travail de 
mobilisation politique, sans financement. 
Nous avons décidé de continuer notre travail 
politique. On nous a expulsés de l'Institut, et 
il a fallu trouver des fonds chez d'autres 
organismes pour poursuivre le travail in- 
dépendamment. 

E.F.: Est-ce que les Indiens ont leurs pro- 
pres organisations politiques nationales? 
Quelles en sont les revendications? 
J.S.: L'année dernière, pour la première 
lois, des représentants de la plupart des 
groupes autochtones se sont réunis en con- 
grès et ont créé l'Organisation Nationale in- 
digène de Colombie. Leurs principales; 
revendications sont: défense de là culture 
autochtone, protection et expansion de la 
terre indienne. Seulement 40% des Indiens 
occupent des terres qui sont reconnues 
légalerpent comme leur appartenant. Les 
aulrés Vivent sur les "baldios". soit des ter- 
res "vides", sujettes à l'appropriation par 
le premier venu.- ou le plus fort, dans la 
plupart des cas. 

E.F.: Les "baldios" étaient autrefois des 
terres indiennes? On les a volées aux 

autochtones? 

J.S.: Oui, surtout les grands propriétaires et 
la mafia. Dans la Sierra, les Arahuacos se 
font piller et voler- leurs terres par la mafia 
impliquée dans le trafic de marijuana et de 
cocaïne. C'est la région d'où provient 80% 
de la marijuana colombienne Importée an- 
nuellement aux Etats-Unis. Les Indiens qui 
résistent sont massacrés. 

Aujourd'hui. Iû plupart des mafiosos font 
culture de la feuille de coca, base de la 
please turn to page IB 
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Guatemalan theatre 



Michael Dougherty 

Would ^ou do bacl<-breaklng 
work for a dollar a day? How far 
would you be able to haul your 
drinking and washing water? Could 
you send your five year old out to 
shine shoes fora few coins? Or beg 
for food? Would you be able to live 
on only corn tortillas and beans 
weeks on end? Would you put up 
with the life of the Guatemala City's 
poor who see everyday the fast 
cars, electric lights, and 
restaurants reserved for a wealthy 
few only? 

You'd be an ass if you did. 

Teatro Vivo, a company of four 
actors from Guatemala recently 
gave three Montréal performances 
of El Mundo de Los Burros, the 
Asses' World. Formed in 1975, 
this troupe's actors took their ac- 
ting tools off the Guatemala City 
stage to work in the squatter 
slums, . prisons, and schools^ 
around them. Together wlltlnSwr' 
audiences they created a drama of 
the people, a popular theatre. For 
five years they travelled across 
Guatemala from Peurto Barrios.,Jie^ 
Caribbean port that our Det^onlP' 
bananas are shipped from to 
Huehuetenango in an area of the 
most brutal repression ol native 
peoples, [jbour unions, church 
groups, organised peasants and 
squatters laughed at their mirrored 
image in the vignettes. How did it 
happen that the world of the TV 
soap opera or western movie had 



become more real than their own 
lives? Why did distant plastic illu- 
sions from.;the:,U.S.A. take their 
eyes off the misery around them? 
Why does the army have the latest 
weapons yet there are no doctors 
for the people? 

Teatro Vivo is part of a process in 
Guatemala indeed going ' on 
throughout Latin America where lit- 
tle by little the people are beginning 
to understand. As their - con- 
sciousness grows the once docile 
asses become an organised people 
confronting their oppressors. 

Raising questions In people's 
minds in a country like Guatemala 



is a dangerous business, in 1980 
Teatro Vivo was forced to flee into 
exile. Since then they have travell- 
ed widely in Latin America. Their 
Candian tour began in July at the 
World Council ol Churches Assem- 
by in Vancouver. Across Canada 
they have called attention to the 
desperate situation of relugees 
fleeing in Guatemala and asked us 
to help. 

Teatro Vivo is only a spark. The 
flame of an organised, determined 
people seeking Justice Is visible in 
today's Nicaragua and in the 
mountains of El Salvador and 
Guatemala. 




Mexico skyline vs. poor 



by Keilh Wilson 

Mexicans are peculiarly orderly 
in their biggest city (the world's 
biggest city), an orderliness deriv- 
ing from intimidation. They arrive 
every day by the thousands, into 
what was once a water-filled moun- 
tain valley joining the centre of the 
Aztec empire. 

Mostly illiterate and dispossess- 
ed, those arriving at Mexico City 
are crippled, in a sense. They are 
unable to step from the peasant in- . 
to the cosmopolitan world. Unable 
to take the step, they are subor- 
dinated to the reigning forces of 
foreign and domestic capital and of 
the ruling party of the city. 

The developed parts of the city 
record a history of domination. The 
ghastly Gothic cathedral in the 
Zocalo centre of town attests to ear- 
ly Spanish penejration. Built on the 
ruins of Aztec temples, the 
cathedral is a curiously apt 
representation of the struggle 
among the ancestors, Indian and 
Spanish, of today's Mexican 
population. 

That the'cattiedral was built at 
the centre of the old Aztec city, that 
the form and content of the 
cathedral are distinctively Euro- 
pean testifies to the success of the 
Conquest. The elaborate and irra- 
tional •embellishment of the 
cathedral, the violent portrayals of 
the crucifixion testify that the In- 
dian Inlluence wasn't vanquished; 
it was overwhelmed, inside the 
cathedral, as In the city's other 
cathedrals, the poor kneel down, 
not v^nqulshedvjOyerwhelmed, . 



The National Palace and the ar- 
cade covered sidewalks along the 
streets leading out of the Zocalo 
recall the Fraince of Louis ' 
Bonaparte. Thé French too 
dominated this city for a time. The 
French architecture is fluid, sym- 
metrical, charming. Inside the Na- 
tional Palace, the murals of Diego 
Rivera are crowded with suffering 
and struggle. They're subdued by ' 
the dominant culture. Beneath the 
arcades, on the sidewalks in front 
of^fancy .stores, peasant vendors 
and ^ beggers wait submissively 
hoping to sell either their wares or 
their poverty to well-clothed 
passers-by. They seem to regard it 
a privilege to station themselves 
here and they are cautious not to 
offend, i. . , I ^ 

In the Zona Rosa, the focal point 
of the city's night-life, signs flash 
advertising Coke, Parisian fashion 
and American-style discos.,Women 
are cheap. Drinks are expensive. 
Inside the clubs, slightly out-dated 
rock, disco and new-wave music 
thrills the dancers, who, uncom- 
prehending, sing the English lyrics 
to themselves. The habits of the 
North American middle-class are 
here exaggerated and distorted. 
Struggling to emulate, these people 
become ridiculous. They're trying 
to seize a vision of success and 
happiness that's been introduced 
from outside and that is incompati- 
ble with their needs or their poten- 
tial. 

Around the city, the offices, 
plants and subsidiaries ol Euro- 
pean and North American multi- 
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nationals are ubiquitous. They are 
the centres of technology, pro- ' 
sperity and progress. Mexicans 
regard, them with a mixture of awe 
and mistrust, perhaps the com- 
monest reaction to power. By virtue 
of their economic role and their 
alliance with the governmént, the 
multi-nationals determine the con- 
text of Mexican development. 
Despite the rhetoric of the ruling In- ' 
stitutlonal Revolutionary Party 
(PRI), the multi-nationals are 
secure in this city, more secure 
tfian most of its inhabitants. 

. The throughways leading out of 
the city become more and more 
dense with vendors and beggers as 
they pass out of the central core. 
Those unable, to read street sigqs 
or humiliated by their poverty 
regain some dignity here. The tral- 
fic and the huge buildings are less 
Intimidating for crowds. Whereas 
the foreigner capable of speaking 
Spanish is more at. home in the 
centre of Mexico City than many 
Mexicans, in the outskirts the 

situation is reversed. Even the 
language changes somewhat. 
Where the newest arrivals are 
squatting, running water is difficult 
to lind; houses are built without 
foundations, usually with materials 
discarded on construction sites. 
Poor and ignorant, the people on. 
the periphery of the city are indeed, 
crippled, but share a: relationship 
with the city whicli unites them. 
Foreigners in their own home, they 
might yet repossess it. 



The Mad Aciventures off Rabbi Jacob 

Starring: . Louis De Funes(Engiish sub-titles) 
"Clearly earns Its reputation as the funniest film 
around. It will appeal to anybody who likes to laugh." 
— The Village Voice. 

Date: Wednesday, Oct 5 
Time: 7:00 p.m. 
Place: 3460 Stanley Street 
Cost: $100 or.one free ticket 
with a purchase of one 
full course meal ($3.25) 
at the "eatery" hlllel's 
kosher caf. 

McGiii Hillel Information 845-9171 






PAID VOLUNTEERS 

NEEDED FOR 

SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 

Blo Research- Laboratories, Canada's leading, Con- 
tract Research Company in the Life Sciences, Is expan- 
ding its existing panel of paid volunteers for clinical 
studies. . 

MALE subjects are needed for a variety of studies in- 
volving already-marketed drugs and occasionally new 
drugs. These tests involve taking several blood 
samples over periods of up to four days or more, 
following drug administration. They are conducted on 
our premises In Senneville, under a physician's super- 
vision and In a laboratory setting. Payments range from 
$50-$500. 

Eligible subjects must be between the ages of 18 and 
45 weighing 65-85 kg. (143-187 lbs.), must have clear 
medical history and not be taking any medication. 

To be accepted for participation on our panel and for 
more Information please call: 

Lucille: 457-2415 
Angela: 457-3793 

Wendy: 695-1 643 
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Nicaragua and the 
bigtime ail- 
American lie 




by Catherine Balnbrldge 
All Italicised quotes are taken from 
a televised speech Ronald Reagan 
made April 27 this year. 

Nicaragua Is a totalitarian state. 
Nicaragua Is a Soviet outpost. 
Nicaragua has massacred 
thousands of Mesquito Indians. 
The Salvadorean conflict Is a pro- 
duct of NIcaraguan subversion. 

If you are going to tell a lie, make 
It big, keep it simple and repeat It a 
lot! 

Since February, the U.S.ln 
been heightening its political^ and ' 
military Intervention in Central 
America, first of all by unleashing a 
steady stream of accusations 
against Nicaragua. In proclaiming 
to the world that Central America Is 
another Cold War East-West con- 
flict, the U.S. has its iustiflcatlon 
for the now not so secret, yet 
undeclared war against the 
NIcaraguans. . 

Although the information that the 
,UJS. desemlnates, either through 
Ronald Reagan's speeches, the 
press, or foreign policy statements 
Is often extreme in its portrayal of 
Nicaragua, It works. The effec- 
tiveness of absolute lies Is that they 
create doubt even among San- 
dinlsta supporters; 

"^Ao NIcaraguan Government) 
has driven the MIsklto Indians from 
their homelands — buml n their 
villages, destroying their crops, 
and lorcing them Into Involuntary 
Internment camps far from home. " • 

In March -1982 the U. Si State 
.laitrnent made allegations to the 
Mnter-Anierlcan Human Rights 

Comlssion of Ihe Organlsitlon of 



American States (OAS) tliat the 
Sandinista government had 
seriously violated the human rights 
of its Mesquito Indian population. 
By stating that thousands of Mes- 
quitos and been, burned and tor- 
tured, the notion that there has not 
been one Sandinista killing of a 
Mesquito carries little weight. 

However opinions countering the 
allegations have been has been ex- 
pressed with authority. To see for{ 
^themselves, America's Watch, a 
^branch of the Helsinki Watch Inter- 
national, sent a high level delega- 
tion to Nicaragua in April 1982. 
They reported that, "the mission 
found no basis for the press reports 
of widespread massacres." Tha 
International Indian Treaty Council 
(IITC) also sent a delegation to 
Nicaragua. At the 38th session of 
the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights in March 1982. the IITC 
stated: 

' "Although the relocation was 
difficult , for . the Mesquitos. \he^ 
government of Nicaragua has pro-| 
vided health care, transport and" 
arable lands for farming in the new^j 
location. ..Our greatest concern is^ 
for those Mesquitos who have been 
manipulated Into crossing the^ 
border and are now being used by ' 
the anti-government forces. To] 
place the United States govern- 
ment's objectivity In a broader con- 
text it Is Interesting to note that the 
U.S. Indian Movement, puts out 
almost dally reports of massacres 
of Guatemalan Indians, the reloca- 
tion of 10,000 Navajos in Arizona 
and other atrocities committed by 
governments on their native, 
population and receives no press' 
coverage. 



"It Is the ultimate In hypocrisy for 
the unelBcted NIcaraguan Govern- 
ment to charge that we seek their 
overthrow when they are doing 
everything they can to bring down 
the elected Government of El 
Salvador." 

A simple. appreciation of the' 
dlstribii t|on| of j j i^Hltarv « power In 



enterprises in Nicaragua Is greater 
.than in Brazil, Venezuela, or Mex- 
' ico. Rafael Piloto, chairman of the 
board for Exxon Nicaragua, told me 
business interests were in no way 
threatened by the NIcaraguan 
government. 

"The government of Nicaragua has 
Imposed a new dictatorship. It has 
refused to hold the electfons It pro- 
mised." - 

. At present, 10 political parties 
have representatives on the Conse- 
jo D'Estado. However, it was ob- 
vious from the way people spoke to 
me that If an election were held, the 
great majority would vote for the 
Sandinistas. — 

After 50 years of U.S. -imposed 
dictatorship where the elections, 
the constitution, and the political 
opposition were a hoax, there is no 
poltical oppostion or political tradi- 
tions in the country. The San- 



The literacy campaign of 1980 is 
a good -example, of how their 
mobilizing effort confines today. 
Sergio Ramirez, a university stu- 
dent In Managua, told me of how 
he joined thousands ' of other 
volunteers to go to the countrywide 
and teach' campesinos how to read 
and write. In |ust four months the 
illiteracy rate in Nicaragua was 
reduced Irom 5! to 12 per cent. 

. Don Carling is a Canadian doctor 
working In the countryside North- 
East of Managua. He told me about 
the anti-polio campaign in May 
1983 that wiped out the disease in 
Nicaragua. 80,000 NIcaraguans 
participated In the vaccination of 85 
per cent of the population. 

Under Somoza, only 20 per cent 
of NIcaraguan children were 
treated with preventive care. Today 
it's 60 per cent. He told me of the 
300 puestos de Saludo. (health 
posts) that had been built since the 
revolution. 200 of them' went up 




NIcaraguan people palnl revolutionary gralltti everywhere In Iheir cities, ne messages are of Ihe power of people andiheir strenath In union 




Central America is enough to 
discredit any accusations of arms 
shipments transfers from 
Nicaragua to the guerillas of El 
Salvador: ' 

The United States government 
has total freedom to survey 
Nicaragua's airspace, land and 
sea. The millions of American 
dollars spent on surveillance 
guarantees that If one bullet 
transfer were found, it would be 
blasted ail over national TV. . 

However In one sense all revolu- 
tlons are "exportable." In the 
same way that the American 
Revolution was an inspiration to the 
wars of independence in Hispanic 
amerlca. why shouldn't the 
Salvadoreans be Inspired by thé - 
NIcaraguans ability to revolt under 
repressive conditions similar their 
own. 

Suffering of the rich 
Are the middle and upper classes 
suffering horrendous oppression as 
an article In the September Life 
Magazine suggests. In 1982, the 
private sector received 60.5 per 
cent of official bank credit (money 
loaned from nationalized banks) 
and earned 68.8 per cent of all 
foreign exchange. More than 60 
per cent of the land and 70 per cent 



dinlstas reason that elections 
should take place in 1985. to allow 
other parties to better organise, 
and give time to set up an institu- 
tional base for Nicaragua's 
democracy. 



"Tfte Sandinista revolution In 
Nicaragua turned out to be just an 
exchange of one set of autocratic 
rulers for another, and the peopfe 
stiff have no freedom, no 
democratic rights, and more pover- 
ty." . 

If Nicaragua is a repressive 
totalitarian state, the news has not 
yet reached the NIcaraguan people. 
The widespread support for their 
revolution is everywhere apparent. 
I saw It In the gratittl, posters and 
flags covering the wails of the their 
homes and stores. I heard it In their 
converstions, songs and festivals. 
The NIcaraguan people are making 
the decisions that affect their lives. 

For example, the Comités de. 
Defensa Sandinista. (CDS) are 
neighbourhood-level] organizations 
that predate the 1973 victory. They 
were the mobilising organs of 
resistance to Somoza's army. They 
fed and hid Sandinistas, looked 



this year. They were built by the 
communities themselves,- In areas 
where health care was virtually 
non-exisfant. 

, Because doctors are scarce, Don 
must rotate from clinic to clinic. 
"We'd love to have more doctors 
and more money. But right now all 
we can do Is teach these people to 
look after themselves. It's a hell of 
a lot different than In Norih America 
where we run to professional for 
Ihe slightest ache." Training pro- 
grams set up by the health posts in 
oral rehydration, pre-natal care. 
. and nutrition programs have cut In- 
fant mortality In half. 

la a July speech In Managua 
which another Dally reporter at- 
tended. Nicaragua's Minister of the 
Interior Tomas Borge said: 
"Last year. (Soviet President Yuri) 
Andropov signed a document in 
solidarity with Nicaragua, with 
respect for NIcaraguan solidarity. A 
U.S. congressman told me this 
paper signed by Andropov (or 
economic aid to Nicaragua was pro- 
of we are a Soviet satellite. I replied 
that if the U.S., signed the same 
paper,- 1 would be overjoyed." 

The U.S. government has a lot of 
inlluence on world opinion. The 
reality of the Nicaraguan revolu- 



_£ma.lndustdal4ctivitesaceowned .j.allec the, wounded. and.Bvent^^^^^ lion it would seem is a secret Ihe 
-pnvâreîy.7fWeteSiîlâre-«n-fîrIv^^^ 
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' A Daily reporter met Audio \Mk In Nicaragua. 
Later, he sent us the cover photos Ir^ Norway. 
. ei Pueblo Unldo Jamàs Seré Venddo. 
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and you pay 1/3 less than you would if you'd bought 
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Travel any day of the week, any day of the year 
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your student i.d. card.) 
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Classes for the 
Dec 3 LSAT in 

Montreal 
Nov 17,19,20 
and for the 
Oct 22 GMAT in 
Montrear Oct 7,8,9 

To register call or write: 
GMAT/LSAT PREPARATION 

COURSES 

P.O. BOX 597, Station A 
TORONTO, ONT. M5W 1G7 
(416) 665-3377 

in Montreal call (514) 28&400S |^ 



continued from page 4 

• Military assistance advisory 
groups. 

• Mobile training teams. 
NARMIC also reveals that so- 
called "advisors" were 
photographed carrying combat . 
weapons, and thara'liiS.' General 
Accounting Olfice report reveals ail 
advisors in El Salvador receive 
combat pay. 

. . Faced with mounting evidence of 
hurhan rights violations by the 
'Salvadorean army, the Pentagon 
now includes courses in "civii- 
military' relations" and training 
programs based In the U.S. 

However, NARMIC reports that 
"within the first weel<s alter their 
return to El Salvador the Belloso 
Battalion was deployed in a large 
search and destroy operation in 
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CAISSE POPULAIRE*S 
FUTURE PROSPECTS LOAN: 
A SOLID FOUNDATION 
FOR A PROMISING 
FUTURE. 

A personal loan specifically designed 
to fulfill the special needs of university 
students. Tailor-made to your 
requirements and incans. 

For more information, corné talk to the 
people at your caisse populaire! 




Northern Chalatemango. In spite of 
the training they just received in 
the U.S., they (the soldiers) killed 
600 civilian refugees during this 
operation." 

Coastal Coersion 

NARMIC lists a total of eleven 
"Dress Rehearsals for U.S. 
Military Inten/enlion" in the Carib- 
bean within the last 3 years. Two 
are of particular significance. In 
February 1983, Operation "Big 
Pine," a joint U.S.-Honduran 
military ' exercise costing S5.2 
million, took place near the 
Nicaraguan border. According to 
NARMIC, "the exercises simulated 
an invasion of a hypothetical coun- 
try, 'Corinto', which happens to be 
the name of a Nicaraguan port In 
the Atlantic." Secondly, in the 
month-long naval exercises con- 
ducted off the coast of Puerto Rico, 
from March 10 to April 2, 1983, the 
Second Fleet's basic aircraft was 
the Grumman F-14 Tomcat. It has a 
range of a thousand miles, thus it 
Is capable of Inland strikes and 
would have iio refueling problems. 
Democracy Put On Hold 

One aspect of Honduran par- 
ticipation in U.S. foreign policy ob- 
jectives which is olten left unnotic- 
ed, according to NARMIC, are the 
domestic repercussions resulting 
from the Increased militarisation of 
Honduran society. 

In November 1981, Honduras 
had its first .democratic election in 
18 years. Now, "with its armed 
forceswQObilised on two borders, 
Honrjiiras^has abruptly stopped 
progress toward démocratisation." 
The report concludes: "It Is a 
tragic Irony that just as the Hon- 
duran people had thought they had 
won social and political liberalisa- 
tion at the polls they find 
themselves threatened by regional 
war and suffering from increased 
domestic repressjon. y 
Who are the Merchants of Death? ' 

Finally, NARMIC deals with arms 
shipments themselves. The domi- 
nant supplier of weapons In the 
region is the Bell Helicopter Divi- 
sion of Textron Inc. of Fort Worth, 
Texas. Bell Helicopter supplies Its 
Huey helicopter of Vietnam fame, to 
all three U.S. allies in Central 
America. Transport planes are sup- 

...Colombien 
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plied by McDonell Douglas Corp., 
and Sikorsky Helicopter, a devlsion 
of United Technologies, Is also 
widening profit margins with the 
inllux of their helicopters, accor- 
ding to NARMIC. 

In NARMI.CIs |deep analysis of 
the mercharits^'of '^death dynamic 
and American foreign policy, it 
notes one particular episode. In 
1977, the U.S. rejected 
Guatemalan requests for military 
aid, based on human rights viola- 
tions. However, "though military 
assistance was technically cut oil, 
deliveries of U.S. weapons and 
military equipment already in the 
pipeline continued." The exposé 
goes on to note how continued 
commercial sales, officially 
designated as "non-milltaty", are 
used by .the armed forces. Ex- 
amples of these are: "shot-guns, 
handcuffs, truck and truck parts." 
Bell Helicopter also sold "civilillan 
variants" ol its military model dur- 
ing the arms ban. 



continued from page 14 

Aujourd'hui, la plupart des 
mafiosos font culture de la feuille 
de coca, base de la cocaïne. Ils 
chassent les Arahuaco's de leurs 
terres, et détruisent les plantations 
communales de coca. 
E.F.: Quels sont les méthodes et le 
curriculum employés par l'Équipe? 
J.S.: Les buts du curriculum sont 
décidés par la communauté. Ils 
nous ont dit qu'ils voulaient un 
enseignement qur valoriserait leur 
culture, qui les aiderait à se défen- 
dre, et à s'occuper de leurs pro- 
blèmes de production agricole, de 
santé,... 

Souvent, Il peut y avoir une con- 
tradiction entre la religion tradition- 
nelle et le fait que des gens op- 
primés deviennent plus poilticisés 
en ayant accès à l'éducation. C'est 
.;.iiiv.pf0blânie:sauqtiel:.DDU8;faisQns 
:iUài!if^:^^a$$it«!«âHa;.i^>lèàji. 



dire: "Bouffer des sttjpéflànts tout 
le temps et croire que les dieux 
vont régler tous vos problèmes, 
c'est faire preuve de manque de 
conscience politique. Oubliez tout 
cela, devenez révolutionnaires, 
commencez à lire Marx. Lénine, 
Mao-Tsé-Tung et Che Guevara". 
Tu dois savoir tenir compte de ce 
qu'on pourrait appeler le stade de 
développement culturel, de l'en- 
vironnement historique des gens 
avec qui tu effectues du travail 
d'organisation politique. 
E.F.: Est-ce que tous les enfants 
Arahuacos fréquentent les écoles 
"alternatives", les écoles gérées 
par la communauté? 
J.S,: Non, pas tout à fait. Jusqu'à 
il y a un an, il existait 6 écoles 
alternatives Arahuacas en plus des 
écoles missionnaires traditlon- 
. ;nelies.:Lei7. août .l9a2)Journéevde 



Operations are not covert 

Though some of the information 
contained in "The Central 
American War" may appear startl- 
ing, there should exist ho uncer- 
tainty regarding U.S. foreign policy 
objectives In the region. A National 
Security Council "Summary 
Paper" published last spring and 
quoted in the New York Times sup- 
ports each of NARMIC's findings. 

According to the NSC paper the 
strategy In Central America con- 
sists of: "Improving the military 
capability of the democratic states 
to counter subversion by the ex- 
treme left. " It goes on to admit that 
"most, but not all, the elements 
neccessary to implement this 
strategy are in place." 
For a copy of "The Central 
American War: A Guide to the U.S. 
Military Build-Up", send $1.00 to 
NARMIC.150U. Cherry St..Phlla. 
P.A.,191Q2'. ARMIC ^so provides 
a list of literature, maps and films 
on request. 



Arahuacos ont envahi la mission 
capucine et ont exigé le départ des 
prêtres étrangers. Depuis, les 
Arahuacos font des pressions pour 
que l'Etat finance intégralement 
toutes les anciennes écoles, mais 
sous contrôle ries indigènes. 
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Giyt and LeibUni ol McGill coming-out In 
a university envlronment. We'll be talking 
about who, what, when, where and why. 
join us. Union 302. 16 h. 
Amneily Intarnitlonii Urgent Action 
meeting tJnIon 415 at 17 h. Write a letter 
Aliec- McGill Fruit Basket Fundralsing 
Committee meeting In Bronlman 402 from 
16.30-17.30. 
Gimma Phi Beta Sorority Iree dinner and 
beach party. 1B-21 h. 3641 Aylmer. 
McGitI Chen Asioclatlon meet at IB h. In 
Union 412. 
McGill Film Society screens The Virgin 
Spring In FOAA at 20 h. Tickets at the 
door, $1.75. 

Alpha Gamma Delta taco lunch from 
12-14h. at 3547 Unlversltyi apt. 11. 
McGin Ski Team General meeting at 17 h. 
In COrrle Gym, room G-20. Dry-land train 
Ing at IB h. , 
McGill Outing Dub meeting (or Tlianksgiv 
Ing trips: hiking, cycling, rock-climbing in 
room 115, Rutherlord Physics Building at 
iah.BrlngtripS(S10-$25). 
McGill Unlvtrtlty Magazine meets in 
Union 310 at 16.30 h. For anyone In 
lerested In joining the statt or meeting the 
editor. 

McGlli Choral Sxlety Rehearsal at 19.30. 
SIrathcona Music Building, room 304. 
Department ot Political Science Patrick 
Keily ol Trinity College speaks on t^ke at 
16 h. in Leacock 409. 
Choral and Organ Concert 20 h. in Red 
path Hall. For all. 
Rule and Piano Recital Timothy iiutchlns 
and Janet Creaser hutchlns play Barber 
Prokoliev. Rorem and Franck, 20 h. 
Pollack Hall. 
Choral and Organ Concert McGlil chamber 
Singers sing chorales and Bach; John 
Grew plays Bach. 20 h.. Pollack Hall. 
Night Owl Bible Study at Gardiner Hall at 
22 h. with vFr.f' Rich ^Colgan,>.McGIII 
Chaplain. For Into: 392-5890. 392-6711 



People intereitcd in contributing to the Daily's 
upcoming DUarmament apedal issue are invited 
to a meeting at IX a.ni. today In Gertrudes 2 
(Union BOX). 
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Rlnnloa da l*Edltloa Francalitt 
An|onrdnI, IfhM, Union B-oi (Oart'a II) 
N<B4 CoaiBia l'4dlllca tara f armé an tin da aa- 
analna» Inndl conpria, à eanaa da I'Actlan da 
Orâcai laa.taxtaa pmr la is.eetebra delTaat 
atra •annU Tandradl ploa tard. 
Biaayanna aaz noavallaa at nonvaanit 
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RICHTER, USHER & VINEBERG 

œMfTABLES AGRÉÉS • CHARTERED ACœUNTANTS 
I WESTMOUNT SQUARE MONTRÉAL, QUÉBEC HJZ2Z9 



M0NTK1:AI. -TOUONTO 
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PROGRAMME CANAD .^.^yo-* 



case postale 209O^s^pgç,g . 



■ ^ ■ Le Secrél'aiie d'Élat 
kl^El^u Canada . . 



The Secretary ol State 
ol Canada 



du Canada ol Canada 

L honorabie Serge Joyal The Honourable Serge Joyai 



Canada 
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TOP QUALITY PHOTOCOPIES 

STUDENT RATES WITH I.D. 



Honduras es un 
pais ocupado 
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.closo to campus ■ immediate service • 
• color copies • binding • C.V. s • 
• 3-hole'punch and collating — no 
charge 



OR LESS 



ih)âôiiANSriELtr(f/earShertKdoke) . 842-4401 
1520 DE'MAISONNEUVEW (Comer Guy) 931-3063 
(da Malsonneuve location open Saturdays lOam-Spm, & 
evenings 8:30am-8pm) 



Opening New Salon 
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Latest European Styles! 
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Special prices for McGill (all year round) * 

13.99 for bipw-dry/wash/set/cùt J 

17.00 perrn'anent wash/cut Î 

3914 St Denis (Sbùthlbf Duluth) tel: 843-5092 • * 
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